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THE   FOX   AND   THE   HORSE 
I 


master 
dusty 


lion 
drew 


plow 
chance 


starve 
wonder 


There  was  once  a  Horse  that  was 
too  old  to  woi'k. 

So  his  Master  turned  hmi  out  to 
tiiid  his  own  food. 
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He  went  along  the  dusty  road, 
looking  for  grass. 

But  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard, 
and  no  green  thing  could  he  find. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  some 
woods. 

There  he  stopped  a  little  while. 

A  good  Fox  lived  in  the  woods. 
He  saw  the  old  Horse  and  spoke 
to  him. 

^'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Horse.  Why 
do  you  look  so  sad  this  beautiful 
day  ?  " 

"I  am  sad  because  I  have  no 
home,"  said  the  Horse. 

^'  When  I  was  young  and  strong 
I  worked  hard  for  my  Master  every 
day. 
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"  I  helped  him  plow. 

^^  I  drew  his  wagon. 

"I  took  him  to  town  as  often  as 
he  wished  to  go. 

"His  children  rode  upon  my  back. 

"  But  now  when  I  am  old  and 
cannot  work  he  beats  me. 

"He  turns  me  out  into  the  road 
and  says  :  '  Get  away  from  here.  I 
will  not  take  care  of  you.  I  will 
not  feed  you.  You  must  find  your 
own  food  or  starve.' 

"  Do  YOU  wonder  that  I  am  sad  ?  " 

The  Fox  answered :  "  JN^o,  I  do 
not  wonder.  It  must  be  hard  to 
have  no  home.  But  did  not  your 
Master  give  you  any  chance  to  come 
back  to  him?" 
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"The  chance  is  a  poor  one,"  said 
the  Horse.  ''He  tohl  me  that  if  I 
would  bring  hiin  a  Lion  he  would 
take  nie  back.  But  he  knows  I 
cannot  do  that.'' 

n 

den  safe  drag  body  tail 

''  It  is  not  so  poor  a  chance  as 
you  think/'  said  the  Fox.  ''  Only 
do  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  help 
you.'' 

''  I  will  do  anything,"  said  the 
Horse.      ''  I  will  do  anything." 

''  Then  do  this :  Lie  down  with 
your  head  on  the  ground.  Shut 
your  eyes.  Keep  very  still.  Make 
believe  you  are  dead." 
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The  Horse  did  as  he  was  told. 

A  Lion  lived  in  a  den  not  far 
away. 

The  Fox  ran  to  the  den  as  fast  as 
lie  could.  He  found  the  Lion  at 
home. 


"Come  with  me  !  Come  with  me!" 
he  said.  "I  will  show  you  a  Horse. 
He  seems  to  be  dead.  Come  and 
get  him.  He  will  make  a  line  din- 
ner for  3^ou.'' 

The    Lion   was    hungry.      So   he 
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went  back  with  the  Fox  through 
the  woods. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  Horse  was  lying. 

^'  Now,  Mr.  Lion/'  said  the  Fox, 
"  this  is  not  a  safe  place  for  you. 
It  is  too  near  the  road.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  take  the  Horse 
to  your  den  and  eat  him  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lion,  ^'  I  think 
that  will  be  a  good  plan." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Fox,  "I 
w411  help  you.  I  will  tie  the  Horse's 
tail  around  you.  Then  you  may 
drag  him  to  your  den." 

"  All  right !  "  said  the  Lion. 

So  he  turned  his  back  and  stood 
still.      He    thought    that    the    Fox 
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would  tie   the   Horse's    tail   aroand 

his  body. 

Ill 

hairs         drag        dragging        roar        wrong 

But  the  Fox  did  not  do  as  the 
Lion  thought. 

He  took  the  long  hairs  of  the 
Horse's  tail  and  tied  them  around 
the  Lion's  legs. 

He  did  this  so  well  that  the  Lion 
did  not  know  it. 

When  all  his  work  was  done,  the 
Fox  gave  the  Horse  a  tap  on  the 
head  and  said,  ^'  ^^ow,  my  friend, 
drag  !  di'ag  !  " 

The  Horse  jumped  up  at  once. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
road,  dragging  the  Lion  behind  him. 
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(^'1 


The  Lion  could  not  help  himself, 
for  his  legs  were  tied  fast  to  the 
Horse's  tail. 

All  he  eould  do  was  to  roar. 

He  roared  so  loud  that  all  the 
birds  in  the  woods  heard  him. 

The  Horse  ran  on  till  he  came 
to  his  old  home. 

He  dragged  the  Lion  to  his 
Master's  door. 

"  Here  is  your  Lion,"  he  said. 

'^  Ah,    sure    enough ! "    cried    his 
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Master  "  You  arc  a  better  Horse 
than  I  thought.  I  Avas  wrong  to 
drive  you  away. 

''  You  sliall  liave  a  good  home 
witli  nic  as  huig  as  you  live." 

And  so  the  good  Iloi'se  had  the 
best  of  care  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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THE  CAT  AND  THE  FOX 
I 


One  day  a  Cat  was 
walking  in  the  woods. 
Under      some     green 
trees  she  met  a  Fox. 

"  Good  morning,  dear    Fox,"  she 
said.     ^^  How    glad    I    am    to    meet 
you  !     Are  you  well  to-day  ?  " 
The   Fox   was    very   proud.     He 
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looked  at  the  Cat  and  did  not  speak 
for  some  time.     Then  he  said : 

"  You  poor  httle  thing !  How 
dare  you  speak  to  one  who  is  so 
much  wnser  than  yourself?  What 
do  you  know  that  is  worth  know- 
ing?     Tell  me." 

^'  I  do  not  know  much/'  said  the 
Cat.     ^'But  I  know^  one  trick." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Fox. 

"I  climb  up  a  tree  when  the 
dogs  are  after  me,"  answered  the 
Cat.     "That  is  my  trick." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  the  Fox. 
"Why,  I  know  a  hundred  tricks 
better  than  that.  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  get 
away  from  the  dogs." 
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II 

swift  sight  life  know  sharp 

The  Cat  went  with  the  Fox  far 
into  the  green  woods. 

Soon  a  hunter  came  along.  He 
had  four  swift  dogs  with  him. 

The  Cat  ran  up  a  tree  and  sat 
where  the  leaves  hid  her  from  sight. 

"JN^ow,  Friend  Fox/'  she  said, 
''  let  us  see  some  of  j^our  tricks." 

The  Fox  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  ran  this  way  and  that. 
The  dogs  were  soon  upon  him. 

When  at  last  he  felt  their  sharp 
teeth,  he  cried  out,  ^'  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  known  one  thing  Avell,  T  might 
not  have  lost  my  life  in  this  w^ay." 
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THE   MOON'S   STORY 


0  pretty  moon,  you  are  so  liigli 
and  briglit.  What  are  you  doing 
up  in  the  sky  ? 

1  am  giving  liglit.  I  am  looking 
down  on  the  busy  city  and  the 
pleasant  country. 

TUK    FAIRY     KEAUKK 2 
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What  do  you  see,  pretty  moon? 
What  do  you  see  as  you  look 
down  from  your  high  place  in  the 
sky  ? 

I  see  a  great  many  things.  I  see 
men  at  work  and  children  at  play. 
I   see  fields  and  woods  and  towns. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  last 
night  ? 

Ohj  yeSj  kind  moon. 

II 
supper      tied       tired       post      Bruin      yard 

Hear  now  what  the  moon  told 
the  little  boy. 

Last  evening  I  looked  down  on 
a  house  by  the  road. 

I   saw  a  man  in  the  house.     He 
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was  sitting  at  a  table  and  eating 
his  supper. 

He  had  been  walking  all  day 
with  a  pet  bear. 

The  bear  Avas  tied  to  a  post  in 
the  yard.  He  was  tired  and  very 
hungry. 

1^0  one  had  given  him  anything 
to  eat.  He  must  wait  for  his 
master. 

Poor  Bruin !  He  was  not  at  all 
pretty.  But  he  would  not  hurt  any 
one. 

m 

kitchen  once  tramp  sound 

In  a  room  above  the  kitchen 
three  children  were  playing. 
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I  looked  in  through  the  window 
and  saw  them. 

They  were  Frank  and  George 
and  their  little  brother  Henry. 

Frank  was  six  years  old  and 
George  was  four.  Henry  was  only 
a  baby. 

^'  I.  hear  some  one  coming  up  the 
steps/'  said  George. 

Tramp,  tramp !  All  the  children 
heard  the  sound. 

Who  could  it  be? 

All  at  once  the  door  flew  open. 

I  saw  who  it  was. 

It  was  poor  Bruin. 

He  had  got  tired  standing  in  the 
yard.  He  had  come  to  see  what 
the  boys  were  doing. 
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IV 


shag2;y 
soldier 


funny 
doggie 


Hoor 
liind 


drum 
beat 


At  first  tlie  children  worc^  afraid. 

Tliey  ran  and  liid  in  a  darlv  cor- 
ner of  tlio  room. 

l)Ut  tlic  bear  did  not  wish  to 
linrt  them. 

^'  It    is    only    a    big    dog,"    said 
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Frank;  and  he  came  out  of  the 
corner. 

^'  Good  doggie  ! ''  said  little  Henry. 

Then  all  ran  and  began  to  pet 
the  great  shaggy  fellow. 

The  bear  was  pleased  because 
the  boys  were  kind  to  him. 

He  lay  down  on  the  floor. 

Little  George  climbed  on  his 
back. 

"  What  a  good  doggie ! "  said 
Henry. 

Then  Frank  took  his  drum  and 
began  to  beat  upon  it. 

Poor  Bruin  stood  up. 

He  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet 
and  began  to  dance. 

Oh,  how  funny  it  was ! 
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After  that  each  of  the  boys  took 

stick  for  a  gun. 

They  gave  the  bear  one. 


He  held  it  just  as  a  soldier 
should.      He  stood  up  straiglit. 

''The  doggie  is  a  good  soldier," 
said  little  Henry. 

"  He  is  the  best  of  all/'  said  Frank. 
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march  together         speak  fright 

captain         halt  frightened  isn't 

Then  they  began  to  inarcli. 

Frank  Avas  the  captain. 

'^  One,  two  ;  one,  tAvo  !  '^  They 
kept  time  togetlier. 

Up  and  clown  the  room  they 
marched. 

What  a  good  sokher  Brnin  AA^as ! 

He  conkl  marcli  as  well  as  any 
one.     lie  kept  time  Avell. 

"  One,  tAA^o ;    one,  Iayo  ;    halt ! '' 

Some  one  was  coming  np  the 
stairs. 

It  was  the  mother  of  the  three 
httle  boys. 
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She  opened  tlio  door. 

Oil,  how  frightened  slie  was! 

She  coukl  not  speak. 

'^  See  tlie  good  doggie/'  said 
baby   Henry. 

^'  Oil,  mother,  isn't  he  a  fine  big 
pet  ?'V cried  George. 

'^  He  is  a  good  soldier,"  said  Cap- 
tain Fraidv. 

The  mother's  flice  was  white  with 
friglit. 

Jnst  then  the  bear's  master  came 
running  np. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said. 

And  poor  J^ruin  was  led  away. 
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THE   LOST   SPINDLE 
I 


spindle 
slipped 
scolded 


odd 

aunt 

wonderful 


Is  not   this   an  odd 
little  house  ? 

Well,  two  little  girls 
once  lived  here  with  their  aunt. 

One  little  girl  was  kind  and  good. 
She  was  always  busy  with  some 
useful  work. 

The    other    was    idle    and    cross. 
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She  was  never  willing  to  do  what 
she  was  told. 

But  their  aunt  showed  more  love 
to  the  idle  girl  than  to  the  busy 
one. 

She  made  the  good  Kind  Child 
do  all  the  hard  work  about  the 
house. 

The  cross  Idle  Girl  did  nothing 
but  play  from  morning  till  night. 

Every  day  the  Kind  (Jliild  was 
made  to  sit  by  the  well  and  spin. 

She  spun  so  much  that  her  fin- 
gers became  very  tired,  and  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  hold  the  spindle. 

One  day  the  spindle  slipped  from 
her  hands.  It  fell,  down,  down, 
into  the  deep  well. 
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When  the  Kind  Child  saw  that 
her  spindle  Avas  gone,  she  lan  cry- 
ing into  the  house.  She  told  her 
aunt  all  about  it. 

The  woman  scolded  her. 

She    said,   '^  You    have    let 

your  spindle  fall  into  the  well, 

and  you  must  go  and  get  it.'' 

The  Kind  Child  went  back 

to  the  well. 

She    looked    in    and    saw 
nothing  but  water. 
Then  she  jumped  down  to  get  the 
spindle. 

But  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 
She  did  not  fall   into   the  water. 
She  fell   upon  a  soft   bed  of  grass 
in  a  green  meadow. 
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II 


oven 

bread 

baker 

burned 

loaf 

walked 

baked 

opened 

The 

Kind  Child  looked  around  her. 

The 

sun      was 

shining. 

The 

meadow  Avas  bright  with  all  kinds 
of  pretty  flowers. 

She  saw  a  pleasant  road  that  led 
down  to  a  beautiful  river. 

81ie  said,  ''  T  will  follow  the  road. 
Jt  may  be  that  my  spindle  is  in 
the  river.'' 

She  got  up  and  walked  and 
walked    and   walked. 

She  was  very  tired  when  she 
came  to  an  oven  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 
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The  oven  was  full  of  bread,  but 
the  baker  had  gone  away  and  left  it. 

"Draw  me  out!  draw  me  out! 
draw  me  out ! ''  cried  the  bread. 


"  I  am  well  baked,  and  the  oven  is 
very  hot. 

"Draw  me  out,  or  I  shall  be 
burned ! ''  ^ 

The  Kind  Child  opened  the  oven 

door. 
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She  drew  out  one  hot  loaf  after 
anotlier. 

'^  There,  now,"  she  said,  '^you  are 
all  well  baked,  and  the  tire  shall  not 
burn  you." 

Then  she  walked  on,  looking  for 
her  spindle. 

Ill 
heap         trod         break  shake  heavy 

By  and  by  the  Kind  Child  came 
to  an  apple  tree. 

The  tree  was  so  full  of  ripe,  red 
apples  that  it  was  about  to  break„ 

^^  Shake  me  !  shake  me  !  "  cried 
the  tree.  "  My  apples  are  ripe,  and 
they  are  so  heavy  they  will  break 
me  down." 
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The  Kind  Child  was  very  tired, 
but  she  stopped  to  shake  the  tree. 

The  red  apples  fell  like  drops  of 
rain  to  the  ground. 

'^  Please  take  care  of  us/'  they 
cried.  ^'  Do  not  leave  us  here  to  be 
trod  upon.'' 

The  Kind  Child  picked  them  u]), 
one  by  one,  and  put  them  in  a  little 
heap  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Then  she  walked  on. 

IV 
gentle  teeth  feather  shont 

After  a  long  time  the  cliild  came 
to  a  little  house  with  wild  vines 
growing  over  it. 

A  woman  stood  at  the  door. 
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She  had  a  kind,  good  face,  and 
v^eiy  bright  ej^es.  But  her  teeth 
were  so  large  that  the  little  girl  was 
afraid. 

The  woman 
cahed  to  tlie 
child  and  said, 
'^  What  are  j^ou 
afraid  of,  ni}^ 
dear  ?  And 

what  are  you 
doing  here  in 
fairyland  ? '' 


''  I  am  looking  for  my  spindle," 
said  the  Kind  Child. 

"  I  know  you  are  gentle  and 
good,''  said  the  woman,  '"and  so  I 
will  help  you. 

■sua    FAIRY    UKAUKK 8 
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'^You  must  stay  with  me  to-night 
and  help  me  shake  my  feather  bed." 

So  the  Kind  Child  went  into  the 
house  and  sat  down  in  a  pleasant 
room. 

The  woman  brought  her  some 
bread  and  honey  to  eat,  and  told 
her  many  a  story  of  fairyland. 

When  night  came,  the  woman 
said,  "Now  we  must  get  to  work. 

"  I  am  Mother  Frost,  and  I  must 
shake  my  bed  all  night. 

"When  the  feathers  fly  through 
the  air,  the  people  will  say,  'The 
frost  is  flying ! ' 

"  If  they  are  large  and  fly  very 
fast,  the  children  will  shout,  '  The 
snow  is  falling ! ' " 
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So  the  Kind  Child  helped  Mother 
Frost  shake  her  bed. 

And  the  feathei's  tiew  thick  and 
fast  through  the  air. 

V 

stuck  covered  dollars 

In  the  morning  Mother  Frost 
said,  "  My  child,  3^ou  have  been  very 
good.  Here  is  something  for  you  to 
carry  home  with  you.'' 

Then  she  gave  the  Kind  Child  the 
spindle  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
well,  and  told  her  to  go  home  to  her 
aunt. 

The  Kind  Child  thanked  her  and 
said,  "  Good-by  !  " 

But    as    she    was    going    out    of 
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the  door,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  bright  gold  dollars  fell  down 
upon  her. 

So  many  of  tlie  pieces  stuck  to 
her  that  she  was  covered  with 
yellow   gold. 

She  turned  to  thank  Mother  Frost 
again.  But  the  house  and  the  road, 
the  river  and  the  pretty  meadow, 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

She  found  herself  standing  by  the 
well  near  her  own  home. 

VI 

rooster      cock-a-doodle-do       golden      dollars 

With  the  spindle  in  her  hand,  the 
Kind  Child  ran  to  her  aunt's  door. 
An   old   rooster  was  standing  on 
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the  door   step.     When   he  saw  her, 
he  crowed  with  all  his  might :  — 

"  CoCiC-a-doodle-do  !      Our  golden 
child  has  come  again  ! '' 

Then  she 
went  in. 

When  her 
aunt  saw  her 
coming,  she 
did  not  talk 
cross  to  her ; 
for  she  was 
covered  with 


gold  doUai'S. 

^^  Come  in,  m}^  dear  child,"  the 
aunt  said.  ^^  I  ani  so  glad  that  you 
have  come  home. 

''  Come  in  and  shut  the  door." 
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VII  ■ 

lose  without  happ3ned 

The  Kind  Child  tokl  hei'  aunt  all 
that  had  happened  to  her. 

The  aunt  was  much  pleased.  She 
wanted  all  the  gold  for  herself. 

"  I  wish  there  was  more  of  it," 
she  said. 

Then  she  called  the  Idle  Girl  and 
said,  ^'  See  how  nice  it  is  to  lose  your 
spindle  in  the  well ! 

''You  go  down  to  fairjdand  to 
find  it,  and  then  you  come  back  all 
covered  with  gold. 

"Would  you  like  to  try  it,  my 
dear?" 

The  Idle  Girl  thought  she  would 
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like  to  have  the  gold.  But  she  did 
not  want  to  work  for  it. 

"Yes,  I  think  1  should  like  to 
go  to  fairyland/'  she  said. 

So  she  took  her  spindle  and  went 
out  to  the  well  to  spin. 

After  she  had  spun  a  while  she 
let  her  spindle  drop  into   the    well. 

"  Jump  in  and  get  it ! ''  cried  her 
aunt.      "Jump  in  and  get  it!" 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told. 

The  next  minute  she  found  her- 
self in  the  same  beautiful  meadow 
that  the  Kind  Child  had  passed 
through. 

She  went  down  the  same  road, 
and  soon  came  to  the  baker's  oven. 

It  was  full  of  bread. 
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^'Draw  me  out!  draw  me  out! 
draw  me  out ! ''    said  tlie  bread. 

'^  I  am  well  baked,  and  the  oven  is 
liot.  Please  draw  me  out,  or  I  shall 
be  burned.'' 

''  What  do  T  care  ? ''  said  the  Idle 
Girl.  ''  l)o  you  think  I  am  going  to 
work  for  you  ? '' 

'^  It  is  not  much  to  do/'  said  the 
bread. 

But  tlie  Idle  Girl  went  on  and 
would  give  no  help. 

VIII 

By  and  by  she  came  to  the  apple 
tree. 

"Shake  me!  shake  me!"  it  cried. 
"  My  apples  ai'e  ripe.     They  are  so 
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lu^avv  tlioy  will 
breakiiHMlown/' 
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self/'  said  the 
Idle  Gill  "I 
liave  enougli  to 
do  without  do- 
ing youi*  Avoi'k.'' 
She  hekl  lier 
head  very  high,  and  w^eiit  on. 

IX 

deserve  chair  already  alone 

At  last  the  Idle  Girl  came  to  the 
little  house  with  the  wild  vines 
growing  over  it. 

Oh,  T  am  so  tired ! ''  she  said. 


a 


She    was    not    afraid    of    Mother 
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Frost's    big  teetli,    for   she   had   al- 
ready heard  about  them. 

'^Come  m/'  said  Mother  Frost. 
"Come  in.  Stay  with  me  a  while, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  you  deserve." 

The  Idle  Girl 
went  in  and  sat 


down  in  Mother 
Frost's  easy  chair. 
When  night 
came,  Mother  Frost  said,  "JS'ow 
you  may  help  me  shake  my  feather 
bed." 

Oh,   dear!"    said  the    Idle    Girl, 


u 
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"  I  am  so  tired !  T  Avish  you  would 
let  the  bed  alone  till  to-morrow.'' 

So  the  good  woman  did  not  shake 
her  bed  that  night.  The  frost  did 
not  fly,  and  the  snow  did  not  fall. 

X 

slept         tar        unkind         flapped        given 

In  the  morning  Mother  Frost 
called  the  Idle  Girl  and  said,  "  You 
have  slept  long  enough. 

"  Now  go  back  to  your  home. 

^^  As  )^ou  pass  out  of  the  door 
you  shall  be  given  all  that  you 
deserve." 

"  Now  the  pretty  gold  pieces  will 
ram  down  upon  me,"  thought  the 
Idle  Girl. 
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"I  am  glad  I  did  not  tire  myself 
out  by  shaking  her  old  bed. 

^^  She  may  shake  her  own  beds 
for  all  I  care." 

She  did  not  thank  Motlier  Frost. 

She  did  not  even  say  ^'  Good-by." 

And  what  do  you  think  fell  upon 
her  as  she  passed  the  door? 

It  was  not  gold,  but  black  tar. 

She  was  covered  with  tar  from 
head  to  foot.  Do  what  she  could, 
it  would  not  come  off. 

"  You  deserve  nothing  more,"  said 
Mother  Frost.  ''For  you  are  idle 
and  unkind,  and  you  do  not  like 
to  work." 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  girl  found 
herself  standing   by   the   well   near 
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her  aunt's  house.     She  liad  not  even 
biou^'lit  back   lier  hjst  S|)indlc. 

As  she  went  shjwly  to  tlie  house^ 
the  old  rooster  saiv 


her.  He  flapped 
liis  wings,  and 
crowed :  "  Cock-a- 
doodle-do !     Here 


comes    our    good- 


for-nothing       girl 
again ! '' 

And  what  do 
3^ou  think  the  aunt  said  when  she 
saw  that  the  Idle  Girl  brought  no 
goldj  but  only  black  tar  ? 
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THE   LITTLE   FIR   TREE 


Fir 

spread 

shone 

hummed 

wish 

branches 

See    this  lit- 
tle Fir  tree  ! 

Is      it      not 
pretty  ? 

Its  home  was 
far  out  in  the  green  woods. 

Many  other  trees  grew  near  it. 
The  sun  shone  warm  upon  it. 
The    soft    wind    blew    among    its 
branches. 


The  birds  san^  around  it. 
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The  bees  hummed  among  the 
flowers  that  grew  at  its  side. 

Sometimes  cliildren  came  to  play 
in  the  green  woods. 

When  tliey  saw  tlie  little  Fir 
tree,  they  said,  '^  Oh,  what  a  pretty 
tree ! '' 

But  the  Fir  tree  Avas  not  happy. 

It  wanted  to  be  a  big  tree. 

It  said,  ''  I  am  so  little. 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  big  and  tall 
as  the  other  trees. 

^'  Then  I  would  spread  my 
branches  on  every  side. 

^'I  could  see  far  away  over  the 
lields  and  hills.'' 

The  little  Fir  did  not  care  for 
the  warm  sunshine. 
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It  did  not  care  for  the  blue  sky 
or  for  the  singing  birds. 

Every  day  it  said,  ^'  Oh,  how  I 
wish  T  coukl  grow  tall  and  old ! " 

It  could  not  think  of  anything 
else. 

II 
rabbit  bigger  riglit  faster 

Sometimes  in  winter  a  little  rab- 
bit came  to  hop  among  the  trees. 

Once  it  jumped  right  over  the 
-Fir  tree. 

The  tree  did  not  like  this  at  all. 

"You  would  not  do  so  if  I  were 
bigger/'  it  said. 

The  Fir  tree  grew  a  little  every 
day. 
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Tn   Uvo  years  it  was  so  tall   that 
the  rahbit  eoiihl  not  jump  over  it. 
Still  it  was  not  happy. 


^^I  wish   to  grow  faster/'   it  said. 

"I  wish  to  be  very  tall  right 
now.  1  wish  to  be  big  and  strong- 
like  the  tr'ees  that  stand  around  me. 

"  I  cannot  wait." 
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III 
logs        sawmill        di'awn        boards        shook 

One  clay  some  men  came  into 
the  woods. 

They  cut  down  the  large  trees 
that  grew  near  the  little  Fir. 

They  cut  them  into  logs. 

The  logs  were  put  on  wagons,  and 
drawn  by  horses  out  of  the  woods. 

"Where  are  the  big  trees  go- 
ing ? "  asked  the  Fir. 

"We  do  not  know,"  said  the 
bluebirds. 

But  a  robin  said  :  "  I  know.  They 
are  going  to  a  sawmill  down  by 
the  river. 

"  They  will  be  sawed  into  boards." 
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Then  where  will  they  go  ? '' 
asked  tlie  little  Fir. 

"  By  and  by/^  said  the  robin^  "  the 
boards  will  be  taken  to  the  city. 

^^  Then  they  will  be  nsed  to  make 
a  part  of  a  beautiful  house." 

The  Fir  tree  shook  its  branches. 

^'  How  grand  that  must  be ! "  it 
said. 
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IV 

Christinas  hung 

Christmas  was  coming. 

Many  little  trees  wei'e  cut  down. 
Some  were  even  smaller  than  our 
Fir  tree.. 

They  were  put  in  wagons  and 
taken  out  of  the  woods. 

"They  are  Jio  taller  than  I  am/' 
said  the  Fir  tree.  '^  I  Avonder  where 
they  are  going." 

"  We  knoWj  Ave  know,"  said  some 
sparrows. 

"AVe  have  been  in  the  city  and 
we  liave  looked  in  the  w^indows. 
We  know  Avhat  is  done  ^Yith  the 
little  trees." 
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"  Tell  me  all  about  it/'  said  the  Fii\ 

"Well,  they  are  put  iu  a  warm 
rooui  and  made  to  stand  up,  just 
as  they  did  in  the  woods. 

"Then  all  kinds  of  pretty  things 
are  hung  on  tlie  branches." 

"And  what  then?''  asked  the 
little    tree. 

"  We  did  not  see  anything  more/' 
said  the  birds. 

V 

dull  hauled  sheltered         world 

It  was  the  da}^  before  Chi'istmas. 

Two  little  bo)^s  and  a  man  came 
into  the  woods. 

"  Oh,  father/'  said  one  of  the 
boys,  "  see  this  beautiful  Fir  tree." 
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"It    is    just    the    thing    for    our 
Christmas  tree/'  said  the  other. 
"  We  shall  not  tind  a  better  one." 


The  little  tree  heard  these  words. 
It  was  very  happy. 
^'JSTow    I    shall    be    taken    away 
from  this  dull  place/'  it  said. 
The  little  tree  was  cut  down. 
It  was  put  on  a  wagon. 
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The  two  boys  sat  by  it  as  it 
was  liaulod  out  of  the  woods. 

IN'ever  again  would  it  see  tlie 
dear  friends  that  loved  it  so  well. 

Never  again  would  it  look  up  at 
the  tall  trees  that  had  sheltered  it 
from  the  north  wind. 

Never  agam  would  it  hear  the 
singing  birds  or  the  humming  bees. 

But  the  little  tree  w^as  not  sad. 

"I  shall  see  the  world/'  it  said. 

VI 

tub         middle  covered         trembled 

The  little  Fir  tree  was  carried 
into  a  large  house  in  the  city. 

It  was  set  up  in  a  tub  that  was 
full  of  sand. 
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The  tub  was  ])ut  in  the  middle 
of  ji  l)einitiful  I'ooiu.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  g'l'eeii  leaves,  and  no 
one  could  see  that  it  Avas  a  tub. 

How  tlie  little  tree  trend)led ! 

"  How  very  grand  this  is ! "  it 
said  to  itself. 

^^It  is  much  better  than  being  in 
the  w^oods  with  only  rabbits  and 
little  birds.^' 

By  and  by  some  girls  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  wdiat  a  beautiful  tree ! " 
they  said. 

Then  they  began  to  hang  pretty 
tilings  on  its  branches. 

They  hung  all  kinds  of  play- 
things on  the  little  tree. 
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Tlieii  on  every  braiicli  the}^  put 
beautiful  candles. 

Some    of  the    candles   were   red^ 
some  were  wliite, 
some  were  blue. 

^'  How  bright  it 
will  be  this  even- 
ing !  "  said  all  the 
girls. 

^^  Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  the  evening 
Avould  come ! "  said  the  Fir  tree. 

"  How  beautiful  I  shall  be  when 
the  candles  are  lighted ! 

"This  is  better  than  being  out  in 
the  cold  woods  with  only  the  light 
of  the  moon. 

"  It  is  better  than  anything  else." 
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VII 

shouted  danced  hair  presents 

happen  burned  broken       opened 

After  a  while  the  candles  were 
lighted.     The  tree  was  very  glad. 

Then  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
seven  happy  children  ran  in. 

'^  How  beautiful !  How  beauti- 
ful ! "  they  cried. 

They  shouted  till  the  room  rang. 
They  danced  round  the  tree. 

They  looked  at  all  the  prettj^ 
things  on  its  branches. 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  tree  we 
have  ever  had,"  they  said. 

Then  a  kind  man  with  long  white 
hair  went  up  to  the  tree. 
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He  took  down  the  presents  one 
by  one,  and  gave  them  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Oh,  what  a  noise  they  made ! 

And  how  happy  every  one  w^as ! 

"Merry  Christmas!''  they  shouted. 

"'  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to 
me  next/'  said  the  little  tree. 

Soon  the  candles  burned  down  to 
the  branches. 

Then  the  happy  children  blew 
them  out. 

All  tlie  pretty  things  had  been 
taken  off*  the  tree. 

Some  of  its  branches  were  broken. 

Some  of  them  had  been  burned 
by  the  candles. 

The  children  were  busy  playing. 
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They  talked  about  their  presents. 

They  were  ver)^  happy.      But  no 

one  cared  for  the  poor  little  Fir  tree. 

VIII 

struck         merry         mind         to-morrow 

At  last  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
"  Merry  Christmas  I ''   shouted  the 
childi'en. 
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"Meriy  Christmas!''  shouted  the 
young  girls  and  the  father  and  the 
mother. 

''Mei'iy  Christmas!"  said  the  kind 
man  witli  the  long  Avliite  hair. 

Then  all  went  out  of  tlie  room. 

The  lights  were  turned  down. 

The  doors  Avere  sluit.  Tlie  little 
Fh^  tree  was  left  in  tlu3  dark. 

^'I^ever  mind!"  it  said. 

"  To-morrow  night  I  shall  be  as 
beautiful  as  ever. 

^'  Other  presents  Avill  be  hung  on 
my  branches. 

"  Otlier  candles  will  be  lighted." 

And  the  old  clock  by  the  door 
said,  "  Tick-tock,  tick-tock." 

The  tree  heard  no  other  sound. 
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IX 


maid        pulled        grand       upstairs       corner 


In  the  morning  the  house  maid 
and  a  big  boy  came  in. 

^^  They  have  come  to  hang  pretty 
things  on  my  branches/'  said  the  tree. 

^'  I  sliall  be  as  grand  as  I  was 
last  night.'' 

They  pulled  the  tree  from  the  tub. 
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They  took  it  upstairs,  to  a  dark 
room  under  the  roof. 

They  threw  it  upon  the  door  in 
a  corner  and  left  it  there. 

X 

mean  itself  lonely 

The  Fir  tree  lay  in  the  dark 
room  a  long,  long  time. 

Days  and  nights  were  all  the 
same  to  it,  for  it  never  saw  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

^' What  does  all  this  mean?"  it 
said  to  itself 

''  I  think  they  are  taking  care  of 
me  through  the  winter. 

''  When  spring  comes  they  will 
carry  me  out. 
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^'  They  will  put  me  where  the  sun 
will  sliiue  ou  me. 

^'Theu  I  can  see  the  world  and 
grow  large  and  tall. 

^' Yet,  how  pleasant  it  was  in  the 
woods,  even  when  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground ! 

^'  And  how  lonely  it  is  here ! " 

XI 

squeak  mouse  life  answered 

"  Squeak !    squeak  !    squeak ! " 

It  was  only  a  little  mouse,  tliat 
came  one  day  into  the  dark  corner 
where  the  Fir  tree  lay. 

The  tree  was  glad  to  see  it. 

"AVell,  old  Fir  tree/'  said  the 
mouse,  ^^what  are  you  doing  here?'' 
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"I  am  not  old/'  said  the  tree. 
^'  Tn  the  woods  there  are  a  great 
many  trees  older  tlian  I  am.'' 

^'  Ohj  did  3^ou  come  from  the 
woods?"  asked  the  mouse. 

"Yes,"  said  the  tree.  "I  once 
lived  there." 

"What  kind  of  place  is  it?" 
asked  the  mouse. 

"It  is  a  pretty  place.  The  sun 
shines  there,  and  the  birds  sing- 
sweetly  every  day." 

Then  tlie  tree  told  the  mouse  all 
about  its  life  in  the  woods. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  happy 
there,"  said  the  mouse. 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  the  Fir; 
"  but  I  might  have  been   happier." 
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XII 
mice      past      cakes       cheese       pity      rats 


After  that  a  great  many  mice 
came  to  see  the  little  tree.  And  to 
each  he  told  the  story  of  his  life. 

One  night  two  rats  came  into 
the  dark  room. 

But  they  did  not  like  the  story 
that  the  tree  told  them. 
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"What  do  we  care  for  the 
woods  ?  ''  they  said.  "  Tell  us  about 
some  cakes  or  cheese.'' 

"I  never  saw  any  cakes  or 
cheese/'  said  the  tree. 

"Then  we  pity  you/'  said  the 
rats ;  and  they  ran  away. 

After  that,  not  even  the  mice 
came  into  the  dark  room. 

"How  pleasant  it  was  when  the 
mice  ran  among  my  branches/'  said 
the  tree.     "  But  now  all  that  is  past." 

XIII 
clear  carried  downstairs 

One  morning  a  man  and  a  big 
boy  came  into  the  dark  room  to 
clear  it  out. 
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They  pulled  the  Fir  tree  out  of  its 
corner.      They  carried  it  downstairs. 

They  thi*ew  it  about  till  most  of 
its  leaves  fell  off. 

But  the  Fir  tree  did  not  mind 
that ;  it  was  glad  to  be  out  where 
it  could  see  the  light. 

The  blue  sky  and  the  bright  sun 
were  above  it. 

^'  How   pleasant   this   is/'  it    said. 

XIV 
barn         barnyard         close        twit         mate 

The  little  Fir  tree,  with  its  poor, 
broken  branches,  lay  on  the  ground 
in  the  barnyard. 

Close  to  the  barnyard  there  was 
a  pretty  garden. 
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Red  and  white  flowers  looked 
over  the  wall. 

The  apple  trees  were  in  blossom. 

"  Now  I  shall  live/'  said  the  Fir. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  sun ! 

"  How  pleasant  is  the  air  !  " 

A  sparrow  was  flying  from  the 
barn  to  the  garden. 

"Twit,  twit,  twit/'  it  said.  "My 
mate  is  coming.     My  mate  is  here  !  " 

Then  a  robin  that  was  in  the 
apple  tree  began  to  sing. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the 
birds  calling  again ! "  said  the  tree. 

"  Oh,  if  1  had  only  been  happy 
when  I  had  so  many  things  to 
make  me  so ! 

"  I  will  try  to  be  happy  here." 
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XV 

forgotten  ugly  bonfire  hatchets 

built  flames      •    pop  pieces 


The  next  day  two  little  boys 
came  into  the  bai'ilyard. 

The  Fir  tree  knew  them. 

They  were  the  same  little  boys 
that  had  found  it  in  the  woods. 

They  were  the  same  little  boys 
that  had  danced  and  shouted 
around  it  on  that  grand  Christ- 
mas evening. 

"Here  come  my  best  friends/^ 
said  the  tree. 

"They  have  not  forgotten  me." 

"See  that  ugly  old  Christmas 
tree,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 
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"What  a  fine  bonfire  it  will 
make! ''  said  the  other. 

They  ran  for  their  hatchets. 

Thev  cut  off  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  little  tree. 

They  cut  a  part  of  the  tree  itself 
into  small  pieces. 

Then  they  called  the  other  chil- 
dren to  come  and  see  the  old 
Christmas   tree   burn. 
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A  fire  was  built. 

The  dry  branches  and  then  the 
tree    itself  were   thrown   upon   it. 

The  bright  flames  rose  high  in 
the  air. 

The  children  danced  and  shouted. 

Then  they  sat  down  around  the 
fire  and  looked  at  the  burning  tree. 

^'Pop,  pop,  pop,  old  Christmas 
tree  ! ''  they  cried. 

''  Pop,  pop,  pop ! ''  went  some  of 
the  pieces. 

Was  not  each  pop  a  thought  of 
the  green  woods  on  a  summer  day  ? 

Or  was  it  the  thought  of  a  still 
winter  night,  and  the  rabbit  jump- 
ing over  the  snow? 

But  now  all  was  ended. 
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I 

everything       creature        cunning        already 
animal  early  edge  myself 


»:rMi/y 


One  day,  far  in  the  woods,  a 
Fox   niet   a   Wolf. 

^'  Did  YOU  ever  see  a  man  ? " 
asked   tlie    Fox. 

"T^o/^  said  the  Wolf;  ^^biit  I 
have    heaid   that   there   is    such   a 
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creature.  He  has  only  two  legs, 
and  so  he  can  not  do   very  much.'' 

"  He  can  do  everything,"  cried  the 
Fox.  "The  only  way  for  any  ani- 
mal to  get  along  Avith  him  is  by 
being  cunning  like  myself.'' 

"Well,"  said  the  AA^olf,  "I  do 
not  care  to  be  cunning.  If  I  ever 
meet  a  man,  I  will  fly  at  him." 

"  Do  as  you  like,"  answered  the 
Fox.  "  If  you  will  go  with  me  to- 
morrow, I  will  show  you  a  man." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Wolf. 

Early  the  next  day,  the  Wolf 
came  back  to  the  same  place. 

The  Fox  was  already  there. 

He  led  the  Wolf  a  long  waj^  to 
a  road  near  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
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Men,  women,  and  children  passed 
along  this  road  eveiy  day. 

^'  Now  lie  veiy  still,"  said  the 
Fox.     ^'  You  shall  soon  see  a  man." 


soldier 
barrels 


II 

pain 
fioht 


hunter 
grinned 


The  first  that  passed  Avas  an  old 
soldier.  He  had  lost  an  arm  in 
the   war. 
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"  Is  that  a  man  ? ''  asked  the 
Wolf. 

''No/'  said  the  Fox;  "but  he 
has  been  one.'' 

Then  a  httle  boy  came  by  with 
his  books  under  his  arm.  He  was 
going  to  school. 

''Is  that  a  man?"  asked  the 
Wolf. 

"No/'  answered  the  Fox,  "but 
he  will  be  one." 

In  a  little  while  a  hunter  came 
down  the  road. 

His  gun  was  on  his  shoulder. 
It  had  two  barrels  and  was  loaded 
with  small  shot. 

The  hunter  had  a  long  knife  at 
his  side. 
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The  Fox  saw  liini  first. 

"See  tliore!'^  lie  said  to  the 
Wolf.     "Tlioi'o  comes  a  man." 

^^Ah!''  said  the  AVolf. 

"You  may  fly  at  him  as  he 
goes  by/'  said  tlie  Fox.  "But  I 
must  run  back  to  my  liome." 

Tlie  M  olf  made  a  spring  at  the 
hunter. 

The  hunter  juiuped  to  one    side. 

"  I  wish  I  had  loaded  my  gun 
with  ball/'  he  said. 

But  he  took  aim,  and  shot  at 
the  Wolf's  head. 

The  A\'olf  grinned  with  pain,  and 
began  to  get  ready  for  another 
spring. 

The  hunter  flred  again. 
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The  Wolf  felt  the  sting  of  the 
shot  ill  his  shoulder. 

He  sprang  upon  tlie  hunter. 

And  now  the  hunter  drew  his 
long  knife. 

He  gave  the  Wolf  so  sharp  a 
cut  that  he  was  glad  to  give  up 
the  tight  and  run  away. 

Ill 

braver        stung        bone        nettles      blew 
shoulder     shower      beat         nose  braver 

Far  into  the  woods  the  Wolf 
ran.     He  did  not  stop  to  look  back. 

He  was  not  hurt  much ;  but  he 
was  afraid  of  the  man. 

At  last  he  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  to  rest. 
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Who   should   find   him   there   but 
the  Fox? 

'^Well,  bi'othor  Wolf/'  he  said, 
^^  how  did  3T)u  like  the  man?  You 
look  as  if  you 
had  met  him." 

"  Oh/'  said 
the  Wolf,  ^^le 
was  not  strong 
at  all.  Any 
one  could  see 
that. 

^'  Rut  it  was 
his  way  of  do- 
ing things  that  madi.^  me  run  from 
him. 

^' First  he    took  a  stick  fi'om    his 
shoulder  and   blew    into  it.      8onie 
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little  things  flew  out  of  it  and  hit 
me  in  the  face.  They  stung  like 
nettles. 

^'I  jumped  at  him,  and  he  blew 
into  his  stick  again.  A  sliower  of 
hot  stones  fell  about  my  ears. 

"  Then  he  drew  a  sharp  bone 
from  his  body  and  beat  me  about 
the  nose. 

^'What  could  I  do  but  run 
away  ? '' 

^'Well,  well!"  said  the  Fox. 
"You  can  talk  very  big.  But  in 
the  end  you  are  no  bi'aver  than 
the  rest  of  us." 
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woodcutter 
Susan 


selfish         rude 
Jane  chops 


Tliis  is  a  AYoodontter. 

Ho  lives  in  a  little  log  lionse  in 
the  woods. 

Every  day  lie  goes  out  witli  his 
ax  to  cut  Avood. 

He  chops  down  tlie  large  trees 
and*  cuts    theiu    mto    loii's    lor    the 


sawmill 
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At  the  sawmill  the  logs  are 
sawed  into  boards. 

The  boards  are  used  for  biiildiiii^; 
houses. 

There  was  once  a  Woodcutter 
Avho  had  tliree  little  girls. 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
these  girls,  l)ut  we  will  call  them 
Susan,  Jane,  and  Annie. 

Susan  and  Jane  were  proud  and 
selfish;  and  sometimes  they  were 
very  rude  and  unkind  to  those 
.around  tliem. 

But  Annie,  who  was  the  young- 
est, was  a  sweet  child. 

She  was  gentle  and  kind  to 
everybody  and  eveiything. 

Her  father  loved  her. 
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II 

seeds        jug         perhaps         owls        hooted 

One  iiiorniiig  tlic  AVooclcntter 
said,  ^^I  am  going  far  into  the 
woods  to-day.  1  shall  be  very 
bnsy,  and  1  can  not  conie  home 
for  dinner. 

^^  Let  Snsan  bring  it  to  me  in 
her  little  basket.'^ 

^'But,  father,  how  shall  I  find 
the  way  ?  "  said  Susan. 

^'  Ohj  that  will  be  easy  enough," 
said  the  Woodcutter.  '^  T  will  take 
with  me  a  bag  of  seeds,  and  drop 
a  few  here  and  there.  You  have 
only  to  look  for  them  on  the 
ground,  and  you  will  find  the  way." 
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So,  when  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  sky,  Susan  took  her  httle  bas- 
ket and  a  jug  of  milk  and  started 
out  to  find  her  father. 

But  the  hirks  and  the  sparrows 
had  been  that  way.  They  had 
picked  up  all  the  seeds  that  her 
father  had  dropped. 

She  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 

"I  will  keep  on  walking/'  she 
said.  ^^  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  hear 
the  sound  of  the  ax.'' 

So  she  walked  and  walked 
through  the  green  woods.  But 
she  heard  only  the  birds  singing  in 
the  high  tree  tops. 

She  walked  till  the  sun  went 
down  and  night  came  on. 
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The  owls  hooted  iu  tlie  trees. 
It  was  so  dark  that  she  could  not 
see  Avhei'e  to  step. 

The  poor  girl  was  much  afraid. 

^'  I  shall  never  tlnd  my  way 
home,"  she  said. 

m 

towai'd      inside       knocked       voice       people 

All  at  once,  Susan  saw  a  light 
shiniuiJ'  far  away  amoni>:  the  trees. 

^Mt  is  a  house/'  she  said.  "The 
people  Avho  li\e  there  will  keep 
me  till  morning." 

She  went  toward  the  light. 

In  a  short  time  she  came  to  a 
very  little  house  with  a  big  chim- 
ney at  one  end. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  bright 
fire  inside,  for  the  windows  were 
all  lighted  up. 

She  knocked  at  the  door,  ^'Tap, 
tap,  tap ! " 

"Come  in!"  said  a  voice. 

Susan  opened  the  door. 


An  old,  old  Man  was  sitting  at 
a  table.  His  long  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow.  It  covered  the 
table  and  fell  almost  to  the  floor. 
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On  tlic  ground  before  the  fire 
were  three  animals,  a  Ilenj  a 
Rooster,  and  a  speckled  Cow. 

The  Man  did  not  look  up  when 
Susan  opened  the  door.  He  sat 
quite  still,  with  his  hands  over  his 
face. 

"Kind  sir,"  said  Susan,  "I  am 
lost  in  the  great  woods.  Will  you 
let  me  stay  in  your  house  through 


the 

night  ?  " 

IV 

moo 

cook 

served 

smoking 

eaten 

trap 

cellar 

sheets 

second 

drunk 

The  Old  Man  raised  his  head. 
He  looked  at  the  animals  by  the 
fire.     Then  he  said: 
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"Pretty  Hen  and  Kooster 
And  pretty  speckled  Cow, 
What  say  you  to  that?" 

The  Hen  said,  "Ckick!" 

The  Rooster  answered,  '^Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  ! '' 

The  speckled  Cow  said,  "  Moo  ! " 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Old 
Man,  "go  now  into  the  kitchen  and 
cook  some  supjier  for  iis." 

Susan  found  plenty  of  good  food 
in  the  kitchen. 

She  cooked  a  fine  supper,  but 
she  did  not  think  of  the  animals. 

When  everything  was  ready,  she 
carried  the  plates  into  the  room 
and  set  the  table  for  the  Old  Man. 
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She  brouglit  tlio  food  smoking 
hot,  and  served  it  as  she  had 
always  done  at  home. 

Then  she  sat  down  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  slie  and  the 
Okl  Mmi  ate  together. 

After  supper  she  said:  "I  am 
very  tired.  Where  is  my  bed,  and 
where  shall  I  sleep?" 

The  animals  by  the  fire  spoke 
up  and  said: 

^'You  have  eaten  with  him, 
You  have  drunk  with  him,  too, — 
And   yet   you   have    not  thought 

of  us. 
Still,  you  may  pass  the  night  here." 

Then    the    Old    Man    said:    "Go 
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now  upstairs,  and  j^ou  will  find 
two  bedrooms.  The  first  room  is 
mine. 

"  Go  into  it.  Shake  the  bed, 
cover  it  with  white  sheets,  and 
put  the  pillows  in  their  places. 

^'When  yon  have  done  this,  3^ou 
may  go  into  the  next  room.  There 
you  will  find  your  own  bed." 

Susan  went  upstairs.  There  she 
saw  the  tw^o  bedrooms,  as  the  Old 
Man  had  said. 

She  shook  the  first  bed  and 'put 
the  sheets  and  pillows  in  their 
places.  She  was  so  tired  that  she 
thought  she  would  rest  a  little 
while. 

So    she    lay    down    on    the    bed; 
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but    before    she    knew   it,    she   was 
fast  asleep. 

Soon  the  Old  Man  went  upstairs 
into  his  room. 


When  he  saw  Susan  fast  asleep 
on  his  bed,  lie  shook  his  head  and 
looked  very  sad. 

Then  he  opened  a  trap  door  in 
the  floor,  and  the  bed,  with  Susan 
on  it,  sank  down  into  the  cellar. 
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V 

late  bite  peas  angry  blame 

Late  that  evening  the  Woodcut- 
ter came  home.  He  was  very 
hungry,  and  he  felt  angry,  too. 

"  Why  did  not  Susan  bring  my 
dinner  ? "  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
had  a  bite  to  eat  all  day." 

"  Do  not  blame  me/'  said  his 
wife.  ^'  Susan  started  at  noon.  She 
must  liaA^e  lost  her  way."  j 

^^Well,  tlien,  she  will  find  it 
again,"  said  the  Woodcutter.  ^'She 
can  not  go  far  wrong,  and  slie  Avill 
come  home  safe  in  the  morning." 

But  Susan's  mother  sat  up  all 
night,  watching  for  her. 
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In  the  morning  tlie  Woodcntter 
got  np  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 

'^Jane  must  bring  my  dinner  to 
me  to-day/'  he  said.  '*  I  will  take 
a  bag  of  peas  with  me.  They  are 
bigger  than  grass  seed. 

'^  The  girl  will  see  them  and  not 
get  lost  as  Susan  did.'' 

VI 

quails         thoughtless         touched         shelter 

At  noon,  Jane  set  out  with  Iier 
father's  dinner. 

^^Be  sure  to  look  for  the  peas," 
said  her  mother. 

But  the  blackWrds  and  the  quails 
had  been  that  way,  and  they  had 
picked  up  every  pea. 
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Poor  Jane  went  this  way  and  that, 
trying  to  find  her  father. 

When,  at  hist,  night  came,  she,  too, 
found  the  little  house  in  the  woods. 

She  asked  the  Old  Man  for  shel- 
ter through  the  night,  and  he  turned 
to  his  animals  again : 

"Pretty  Hen  and  Rooster 
And  pretty  speckled  Cow, 
What  say  you  to  that  ?  " 

The  Hen  answered,  "  Cluck  !  " 
The    Rooster    crowed,    "  Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  ! " 

And  the  Cow  said,  "Moo!" 
Jane  then  went  into  the  kitchen 
and    cooked    a   good    supper.      But 
she  did  not  think  of  the  animals. 
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She  sat  clown  and  ate  and  drank 
with  the  Old  Man.  Bnt  the  ani- 
mals did  not  have  any  supper. 

When  the  thoughtless  girl  asked 
for  lier  bed^  they  said: 

"  You  have  eaten  with  him, 
You  have  drunk  Avitli  him,  too, — 
And  yet  you  have  not  thought  of  us. 
Still,  you  may  stay  here  all  night.^' 
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Then  she  went  upstah^s  to  make 
the  beds. 

When  the  Old  Man  went  to  his 
room  he  found  Jane  there,  fast 
asleep.  Her  own  bed  had  not  been 
touched. 

He  looked  at  her  and  shook  his 
head.  Then  he  opened  the  trap 
door,  and  the  bed,  with  the  sleep- 
ing girl,  sank  down  into  the  cellar. 

VTI 
path  bean  fail 

When  the  Woodcutter  came  home 
that  nightj  he  was  more  angry  than 
before. 

"  Girls  are  good  for  nothing,"  he 
said.     ''  They  can  not  even  carry  a 
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basket  of  food  to  tlieir  father.  If 
they  go  into  the  woodSj  they  are 
sure  to  get  lost.'^ 

'^I  am  afraid/'  said  his  wife,  "that 
we  shall  never  see  Susan  and  Jane 
again.'' 

"  Oh,  never  fear/'  said  he.  "  They 
will  come  home,  by  and  by. 

"But  to-morrow  little  Annie  must 
take  my  dinner  to  me.  She  is  a 
good  child,  and  she  will  not  run  this 
way  and  that,  like  her  sisters." 

"  But  what  if  she  should  get  lost, 
too ! "  said  the  mother. 

"  JN'ever  fear ;  for  she  will  keep 
her  eyes  open,"  said  the  Wood- 
cutter. "And  I  will  drop  a  bean 
now    and    then    to    show    her    the 
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way.     Beans   are  larger  than  peas, 
and  she  will  not  fail  to   see  them.'' 


sir 


VIII 

squirrels         petted         stroked 

At  noon  little  Annie  started  out 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm. 

But  the  squirrels  had  picked  up 
all  the  beans ;  and  she  did  ^  not 
know  which  way  to  go. 
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^'How  hungry  my  fatlicr  will  be!'^ 
she  thought.  ''  And  how  sad  my 
•mother  will  bo  it*  I  never  iind  my 
way  home ! '' 

It  was  quite  dark  wlicn  she  came 
to  the  little  house  in  tlie  Avoods. 

^'Please,  may  I  rest  here  lill 
morning  ?  '^  she  asked.  ^^  It  is  so 
dark  that  I  can  not  see  my  way.'' 

Then  the  Old  Man  turned  to  his 
animals  as  before,  and  said: 

"Pretty  Hen  and  Rooster 
.  And  pretty  speckled  Cow, 
What  say  you  to  that?" 

The  Hen  said,  ''  Cluck  !  cluck !  '^ 
The    Rooster    crowed,     ^^Cock-a- 
doodle,  doo-ah ! 
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The  Cow  answered,  '^Moo!  moo!" 

Then  Annie  went  and  petted  the 
Hen  and  the  Rooster,  and  smoothed 
theh^  feathers;  and  she  stroked  the 
Cow  between  the  horns  and  spoke 
kind  words  to  her. 

After  this  she  cooked  a  good 
supper,  and  set  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  Okl  Man. 

"Will  you  not  sit  down  with  me 
and  eat  ? "  he  asked.  "  You  must 
be  very  hungry." 

"I  thank  you,  sir"  she  said. 
"  But  these  animals  are  hungry, 
and  I  must  feed  them  first." 

Then  she  brought  corn  and  gave 
it  to  the  chickens ;  and  she  brought 
hay  for  the  Cow. 
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^'  Now,  eat  away,  you  good  crea- 
tures," she  said ;  ^'  and  by  and  bv 
you  shall  have  water  to  drink." 


IX 

pailful  edge  kindly  beaks 

She  waited  till  they  had  eaten  the 
corn  and  hay. 

Then  she  bi'ought  a  pailful  of 
clear  water  from  the  well. 
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The  Hen  and  the  Rooster  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  pail  and  put  their 
beaks  in  the  water.  Then  they  held 
their  heads  up,  as  birds  do  when 
they  drink. 

When  they  had  had  enough,  they 
flew  back  to  their  places.  Then  the 
Cow  drank  the  water  that  was  left. 

After  all  the  rest  in  the  house  had 
been  fed  and  cared  for,  little  Annie 
sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  kitchen 
and  ate  her  supper. 

Soon  the  Hen  and  the  Rooster  put 
their  heads  under  their  wings.  The 
speckled  Cow  turned  her  head  away 
from  the  light  and  shut  her  eyes. 

Then  little  Annie  said,  "  Shall  we 
not  all  take  our  rest?" 
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The  Old  Man  turned  to  the 
animals    and   said^    as   before: 

^'  Pretty  Hen  and  Rooster 
And  pretty  speckled  Cow, 
What  say  you  to  that?" 

The  Hen  clucked^  the  Rooster 
crowed,  and  the  Cow  mooed.  Then 
all  said : 

"  You  have  eaten  with  us, 
You  have  drunk  with  us,  too, 
You  have  thought  kindly  of  us, 
And  we  wish  you  a  good  night's  rest." 


X 

pair 

ready 

dreamed 

ivory 
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Little    Annie   went    upstairs    and 
shook  up  the  Old  Man's   bed.     She 
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spread  clean,  white  sheets  upon  it; 
she  put  the  pillows  in  their  places. 

"Kind  shy'  she  called  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  "your  bed  is 
ready,  and  I  wish  you  good  night." 

Then  she  went  into  her  own  room 
and  shut  the  door.  Soon  she  was 
fast  asleep  in  her  little  bed. 

At  about  midnight,  little  Annie 
awoke  with  a  start. 

There  was  a  great  noise  in  the 
house.  The  windows  shook.  The 
doors  slammed.  The  stairs  fell 
down.     The  roof  fell  in. 

Little  Annie  heard  it  all,  but  she 
was  not  afraid. 

By  and  by  everything  was  quiet 
again.      The    house  was  very  still. 
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Little  Annie  shut  her  eyes  and 
went  to  sleep. 

She  slept  quite  late  the  next 
morning.  When  she  awoke,  the 
sun  was  shining  in  at  the  window. 

And  what  did  she  see  ? 

She  was  lying  in  a  large  room, 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  gold 
flowers  on  a  green  silk  ground. 

The  bed  was  of  ivory  as  white 
as  snow.  The  curtains  were  of  red 
silk.  There  were  many  beautiful 
pictures  on  the  wall. 

On  the  floor  by  the  bed  there 
was  a  pair  of  white  slippers  that 
would  just  fit  Annie's  feet. 
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XI 
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The  child  thought  tluit  it  was  all 
a  dream. 

But  soon  three  servants  came 
into  the  room.  They  asked  her 
what  they  could  do  to  help  her. 

"Leave   mCj"    she    said.     "I  will 
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get  up  at  once  and  cook  some 
breakfast  for  the  Old  Man. 

''The  Chickens  and  the  Cow  nuist 
be  very  hungryj  and  1  will  I'eed 
thein.'' 

"  Bnt  you  must  let  me  help 
yoUj"  said  one  of  the  servants. 

She  brought  the  most  beautiful 
dresses  that  little  Annie  had  ever 
seen;  and  soon  the  child  was  ar- 
rayed like  a  queen. 

Then  thei'e  was  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door.  It  opened,  and  there 
stood  the  Old  Man,  his  white  hair 
falling  to  the  floor. 

But  as  Annie  looked  at  him,  a 
great  change  took  place. 

The  white  hau^  faded  away,  and 
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the  Old  Man  was  seen  no  more. 
In  his  place  stood  a  young  Prince 
dressed  in  s:old  and  velvet. 


ugly 
welcome 


XTI 

palace 
witch 


form 
princess 


"  Welcome !  welcome,  gentle  An- 
nie ! "  he  said. 
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"  But  how  ?  but  what  ?  "  cried  the 
child.  She  did  not  know  what  to 
say. 

'^  I  am  a  King's  son,"  said  tlie 
Prince.  ^^  Long  ago  a  bad,  ugly 
witch  changed  me  into  the  form 
of  an  Old  Man. 

'''  She  made  me  live  in  the  little 
house  in  the  woods. 

^'  She  changed  my  three  servants 
into  a  Hen,  a  Rooster,  and  a 
speckled  Cow. 

^'She  said  that  I  should  never 
be  myself  again  till  a  gentle  child 
should  come  who  would  be  as  kind 
to  my  animals  as  to  me.  You  are 
that  child. 

^'  And   now   I    am    myself  again, 
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and   the   little  house  in  the  woods 
is  my  palace." 

When  the  Prince  had  said  these 
words,  he  turned  to  his  three 
servants. 

^^  Go  now/'  he  said,  "  and  find 
this  little  girl's  father  and  mother. 
Bring  them  to  the  palace;  for  they 
must  all  live  here  with  me,  and 
gentle  Annie  must  be  a  princess." 

"  Will   they   not   find   my  sisters,  j 
Susan  and  Jane,  also  ? "  asked  the 
child.     "  May  they  not  be  princesses, 
too  ?  " 

"Your  sisters  are  in  my  cellar," 
said  the  Prince.  "  They  will  be  my 
servants  till  they  have  learned  to  be 
gentle  and  kind  to  all  living  things." 


:j 


i 
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THE  UGLY   DUCKLING 

I 

duckling  crept  already  broken 

''Quack!  quack!"  said  the  old 
duck  one  movning. 

She  had  been  sitthig  on  her  nest 
four  long  weeks. 

IN'ow  it  Avas  time  for  tlie  little 
ducks  to  come  out  of  the  eggs. 

''  Quack  !  quack  ! ''  she  said. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  the  sun. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  six  eggs 
that  were  imder  her. 

"  What  fine  ducklings  I  shall 
have ! ''  she  said  to  herself 

The  very  next  day  five  of  the 
eggs  were  broken. 
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Five  little  clucks  had  come  out 
of  them.  They  peeped  out  from 
under  their  mother^s  wing. 

But  the  largest  egg  still  lay  in 
the  nest. 

^'  I  think  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little 
longer/'  said  the  old  duck. 

Before  the  end  of  another  week 
the  large  egg  broke  open. 

^'  Peep !  peep  ! ''  said  the  little  one 
as  it  crept  from  the  shell. 

The  old  duck  looked  at  it. 

It  was  big  and  ugly.  It  did  not 
look  like  the  other  ducklings. 

''  What  is  it  ? ''  said  the  old  duck. 

^'  I  wonder  what  it  will  come  to." 

But  she  was  as  kind  to  it  as  to 
any  of  the  rest. 
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II 


brood         follow         moves         family 


The  next  dav  the  motluM'  duck 
took  her  brood  down  to  tlie  water. 

She  jumped  into  it. 

'^  Quaekj  quack  !  Follow  mCj"  slie 
said. 

One  after  another  the  ducklings 
followed  her. 

Soon  all  were  swimming  about 
and  playing  in  the  water. 

TUX    FXOLJ    &M,A.l>SU 8 
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The  mother  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  big  ugly  one  could  swim  as 
well  as  the  others. 

'^  How  well  he  moves  his  legs ! '' 
she  said. 

"  How  fast  he  swims  over  the 
water !  He  is  not  so  very  ugly, 
after  all." 

Then  she  climbed  out  of  the 
water.      "  Quack,  quack  !  "  she  said. 

The  little  ducks  heard  her.  They 
came  out,  one  by  one,  and  felt 
much  better  for  their  swim. 

Then  their  mother  led  them  back 
to  the  barnyard  to  show  them  to 
the  other  ducks. 

^'  See  what  a  fine  family  I  have/' 
she  said. 
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III 

want  harm  cross  head 

crept  brothers  nothing  chickens 

The  other  ducks  quacked ^  and 
made  a  great  noise. 

""  See  !  "  they  said.  "  Here  comes 
another  brood. 

''  What  an  ugly  thing  one  of  them 
is  !     We  don't  want  him  with  us.'' 

Then  a  cross  old  duck  ran  out 
and  bit  the  duckling  on  the  head. 

^'  Let  him  alone/'  said  the  mother. 
'^  He  is  not  doing  any  harm." 

^'  But  he  is  so  ugly,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  know  he  is  not  prett)^,"  said 
the  mother  duck.  ^'  But  he  is  good 
and  kind,  and  he  swims  well." 
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The  duckling  could  not  find  any 
friends. 

The  chickens  made  fun  of  him. 
"You   are  too    big   for   a   duck/' 


they  said ;   ^'  and  you  are  too  ugly 

for  a  chicken. 

"You  are  good  for  nothing." 
His     own     brothers     and    sisters 

would  not  play  with  him. 
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"You  Ugly  thing/'  they  said,  "we 
wisli  the  cat  would  act  vou.'' 

Then  they  ran  and  left  him. 

Eveiy  day  he  was  made  to  feel 
how  ugly  he  was. 

The  ducks  bit  him. 

The  hens  flew  at  him. 

At  last  he  crept  out  into  the 
road  and  ran  away. 

IV 

die  growl  woman  hen  cluck 

The  duckling  did  not  know  where 
to  go. 

He  ran  across  a  field  and  through 
some  green  woods. 

Even  the  rabbits  and  the  little 
birds  were  afraid  of  him. 
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It  was  night  when  he  came  to 
an  old  log  house  in  the  woods. 

He  was  very  tired. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  half 
open. 

He  went  in  and  sat  down  in  a 
corner.  ^'  I  might  as  well  die  here/' 
he  said. 

A  woman,  a  cat,  and  a  hen  lived 
in  the  little  old  house. 

They  were  all  asleep  when  the 
duckling  went  in. 

In  the  morning,  the  cat  was  the 
first  to  see  him.     It  began  to  growl. 

Then  the  hen  saw  him  and  began 
to  cluck. 

"What  is  all  that  noise  about?'' 
eaid  the  woman. 
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She  looked  ai'ound.  There  sat 
the  cluckliiig  in  the  corner. 

^^  Ohj  wluit  a  tine  duck ! "  she 
said.  ^'I  must  keep  it.  By  and 
by  we  shall  have  some  eggs." 

"  As  if  T  did  not  hiy  any  eggs ! '' 
said  tlie  hen ;  and  she  clucked  very 
loud. 

But  the  duckling  sat  very  still 
in  his  corner  and  said  nothing. 

V 

fresh  crumbs  dive  raise 

spoke  near  silly  forget 

By  and  by  the  sun  began  to 
shine  Avarm  and  bright. 

The  fresh  air  came  into  the  room 
through  the  open  door. 
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Then  the  duckling  wanted  very 
much  to  go  out  and  swim  on  some 
water. 

He  came  out  of  his  corner  and 
spoke  to  the  hen,  wlio  was  picking 
up  some  crumbs. 

'^  Is  there  a  brook  or  a  river 
anywhere  near  this  place  ? "  he 
asked. 

"How  should  T  know?''  said  the 
hen.  •"'  I  have  no  use  for  such 
things. 

"The  old  house  is  good  enough 
for  me." 

"  But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  swim/' 
said  the  duckling.  "  It  is  great  fun 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  brook 
and  feel  the  water  above  you.'' 
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^'  How  silly  you  are ! ''  said  the 
hen.  '^  Tf  you  couhl  only  do  some- 
thing useful,  you  would  be  better 
otf.'' 

'^  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  duck- 
ling. 

^'  Well,  if  you  could  only  lay  an 
egg  or  two  every  day,  you  might 
pay  for  your  board,  and  forget 
about  the  brook  and  the  river." 

''  Yes/'  said  the  cat,  ^'  and  if  you 
could  only  raise  your  back  and 
growl !       Then   you   would   be 


'-^    ^^^ 
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doing  something  useful,  and  you 
inigbt  forget  about  swimming.'' 

^'  But  I  don't  want  to  forget/' 
said  the  duck. 

^'  You  are  good  for  nothing," 
chicked  tlie  lien. 

'^  You  ai'e  good  for  nothing/' 
growled  the  cat.  '^  Please  get  out 
of  our  way." 

"  I  want  no  do-nothings  in  this 
house,"  said  the  woman. 

VI 
proud  bank  crows  caw 

The  duckling  was  glad  to  leave 
the  old  house. 

He  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  proud  hen  and  the  cross  cat. 
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He  went  out  into  a  field  where 
there  was  nothing  but  stones  and 
dry  grass. 

^'Even  tliese  are  better  than  the 
hen  and  the  cat/'  he   said. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  fiekl ;  and  there  was  the  brook. 

Very  happy  now  was  the  duckling. 

The  water  in  the  brook  was  so 
deep  that  he  could  dive  far  down. 

Flowers  grew  on  the  bank,  and 
in  one  place  there  were  water  lilies. 

Here  he  could  find  food  enough, 
and  at  night  the  tall  grass  sheltered 
him. 

But  he  was  so  ugly  that  he  could 
find  no  friends. 

Winter  was  coming. 
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The  days  were  growing  short. 

The  north  wind  began  to  blow. 

The  clouds  were  full  of  snow. 

The  crows  in  the  tree  tops  cried, 
"  Caw,  caw,  caw ! "  and  then  flew 
far  away. 

The  robins  and  the  bluebirds  had 
gone  long  before. 

The  ugly  duckling  was  all  alone. 

VII 
swans  spread  loudly 

One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  some  snow-white  birds  came 
flying  over  the  trees. 

The  duckling  had  never  seen  any 
birds  like  them. 

They  were  swans.      They   spread 
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their  white  wings  and  flew  away 
toward  the  warm  south. 

How  the  duckling  wished  that  he 
could  fl)^  with  them ! 

He  called  to  them.  He  tried  to 
rise  in  the  air. 

His  wings  were  not  strong  enough. 
He  fell  back  into  the  water. 
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VIII 


shelter  farmer  spilled  bushes 

struck  frozen  covered  rocks 

The  days  grew  colder  and  colder. 

There  was  ice  on  the  water.  The 
leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees. 

There  was  no  place  for  the  ugly 
duckling  to  find  shelter. 

One  morning  a  farmer  came  down 
to  the  brook. 

He  found  the  poor  duckling  frozen 
fast  in  the  ice. 

He  broke  the  ice  and  carried  the 
duckling  home  to  his  children. 

The  children  put  the  half-frozen 
bird  in  a  basket.  They  set  the 
basket   bv    the   fire. 
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The    warm    air   was   so   pleasant 
that  the   duckling   soon   felt   better. 
He  jumped  out  of  tlie  ])asket  and 
spread  his  wings. 

The     children    ran 
to  catch   him. 
He    flew   into    the 
milk    pan    and 


spilled  the  milk 
on  the  floor. 
He  ran  into 
this     corner, 
and  then   into, 
that. 
The  chihlren  tried  hard  to   catch 
him.      Their  mother   struck  at  him 
with  a  long  stick. 

The   ducklina'   saw  that   the   door 
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was  open.  Before  the  children 
could  lay  their  hands  on  him  he 
ran  out. 

They  could  not  catch  him. 

He  ran  into  a  wild  place  where 
there  were  many  bushes. 

He  hid  himself  in  a  corner  be- 
tween two  big  rocks. 

There  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  while 
the  snow  fell  and  covered  the  rocks. 

IX 
rushes  orchard  lake 

What  a  sad  time  the  poor  duck- 
ling had  that  winter ! 

How  he  kept  alive  through  the 
long,  cold  months,  I   do  not  know. 

At  last  spring  came. 


i 
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Then  one  morning  lie  foniul  liim- 
self  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake, 
among  tall,  green  rushes. 

He  felt  the  warm  sun  shining; 
he  heaixl  a  robin  singing.  He  was 
\erj  happy. 

His  wings  were  strong  now.  He 
ti'iecl  them,  and  rose  high  above 
the  trees. 

How  far  he  flew,  I  do  not  know. 
But  by  and  by  he  came  to  a  fine, 
deep  brook  by  the  side  of  a  green 
orchai'd. 

There  he  stopped  to  swim  a 
little    while. 

''  This  is  a  pretty  place  to  live 
in,"  he  said.  '^  I  wonder  if  there 
are  anv  cross  old  hens  here.'' 

THJi    FAIKV    KJfAUUU 9 
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X 

necks       pecked       kill       bowed       troubles 

The  apple  trees  were  in  blossom^ 
and  eveiything  was  very  beautiful. 

Soon  three  wiiite  swans  came 
swimming  down  the  brook. 

How  pretty  they  were,  with  theii' 
long  necks  and  snow-white  wings  ! 

The  duckling  felt  that  he  could 
not  stay  away  from  these  birds. 

"  I  will  go  to  them,"  he  said. 
"  They  may  kill  me  if  they  wish. 

^^But  that  will  be  better  than  to 
be  pecked  by  old  hens.  It  will  be 
better  than  living  alone  through 
the  cold  winter." 

So   he  swam  to  meet  the  swans. 
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When  the  swans  saw  the  clnck- 
Hng  on  the  water,  they  rushed  to 
meet  him. 

"Kill  me  if  you  will,"  said  the 
poor  bird.  He  bowed  his  head  and 
waited. 

But  what  did  he  see  in  the  clear 
water  below? 

He  saw  the  picture  of  himself 
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He  was  no  longer  an  ugly  duck- 
ling. He  was  a  beautiful  young 
swan. 

All  his  troubles  were  over. 

He  thought  no  more  of  the  cold 
winter.  He  tliought  no  more  of 
the  ice  and  snow  and  the  driving- 
north  wind. 

The  hens  that  had  pecked  him 
were  forgotten.  The  ducks  that 
had  made  fun  of  him  and  the  cross 
old  cat  that  had  growled  at  him 
were  forgotten,  too. 

For  the  great  white  swans  were 
swimming  around  him.  They  were 
telling  liim  that  they  were  his 
friends. 

He  had  never  been  so  happy. 
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XI 

Soon  some  children  came  into  the 
orchard.  They  bronght  crumbs  to 
throw  to  the  gi'eat  Avhite  birds. 

"  See ! ''  said  one,  ''  there  is  a 
new  swan ! " 

Then  all  ran  to  tell  their  mother. 

^'  A  new  swan  has  come ! "  they 
cried.  "  And  he  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all." 

And  the  old  swans  bowed  thei]* 
heads  before  the  one  who  had  been 
called  the  ''  ugly  duckling." 
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THE   STORY   OF  THUMBLING 

I 

wife         feed  easy  tulip  prettily 

There  was  once  a  Farmer's  Wife 
who  had  no  little  child. 

This  made  her  very  sad;  for  the 
house  was  lonely  without  cliildren. 

^'IIow  happy  I  should  be/'  she 
said,  "if  we  could  have  a  little 
girl ! '' 

So,  one  day,  she  went  to  a  Wise 
Woman  to  ask  what  slie  should  do. 

"I  wish  a  little  child,"  she  said. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
one  ? '' 

"That  is  easy  enough,"  said  the 
Wise  Woman. 
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"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  tlic  Farm- 
er's Wife.     "  Tell  me  all  about  it.'' 

^^AVell,"  said  the  Wise  Woman, 
^^  here  is  a  grain  of  corn." 


"I  see." 

"  It  is  not  the  kind  that  grows  in 
your  field.  It  is  not  the  kind  that 
you  feed  to  the  chickens." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  Farmer's 
Wife. 
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'^  Very  well,  theiij''  said  the  Wise 
Woman.  ''Take  it  and  plant  it  in 
a  llower  pot.  Tlien  you  will  see 
what  is  to  be  seen.'' 

''  Thank  you/'  said  the  Farmer's 
Wife ;  and  she  gave  tlie  Wise 
Woman  some  money,  and  went  home. 

She  planted  the  corn  in  a  Hower 
potj  and  waited  to  see  it  grow. 

The  very  next  day  a  large  flower 
came  up. 

It  looked  like  a  tulip,  but  the 
leaves  were  not  open.  It  was  still 
a  bud. 

"How  beautiful  it  will  be  when 
it  opens ! "  said  the  Farmer's  Wife. 

Then  she  kissed  its  red  and  yel- 
low leaves. 
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As  she  kissed  it,  the  floAver  gave 
a  k)iKl  snap.     It  opened  ! 

It  was  a  tuhp,  as  any  one   could 


see.  But  what  do  you  think  was 
inside  of  tlie  tulip  ? 

In  the  very  center  of  the  flower 
there  was  a  little  girl. 

She  was  not  larger  than  a  bee. 
She  was  dressed  very  prettily. 
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II 

thumb         shell  inch  walnut 

cradle  moss  sweetly        blanket 

The  Farmer  and  his  Wife  were 
very  glad. 

The  little  girl  was  not  half  as 
long  as  your  thumb. 

So  they  named  her  Thumbling. 

^'She  must  have  a  cradle,"  said 
the  Farmer. 

So  he  made  her  one  out  of  a 
walnut  shell. 

Her  bed  was  of  soft  moss.  Her 
blanket  was  a  rose  leaf 

There  she  slept  all  night. 

The  next  day  she  could  run  and 
play  like  any  child. 
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But,  oil,  liow  little  she  was  1  She 
was  only  an  inch  high. 

The  Farmer  and  his  Wife  were 
never  tired  looking  at  her. 

She  soon  learned  to  talk ;  and 
she  could  sing  as  sweetly  as  a  bii'd. 

Ill 

One  night  Thumbling  was  asleep 
in  her  pretty  bed. 

Everything  was  still.  The  doors 
were  shut. 

But  the  window  was  open  a  little. 

A  big  green  Frog  crept  in. 

Oh  J  how  ugly  she  was ! 

She  hopped  up  on  the  table. 
She  saw  Thumbling  asleep  there 
in  her  little  bed. 
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"  What  a  pretty  little  girl ! "  said 
the  I'rog. 

^'My  son  would  like  to  have  her 
for  Ins  wife.  I  think  I  will  take  hei^ 
to  him.'^ 

She  took  up  the  walnut  shell 
that  held  Thumbling's  bed. 

She  carried  it  out  of  the  window. 
She  hopped  down  into  the  garden. 

IV 
croak  tiny  liusli  island 

By  the  side  of  the  garden  there 
was  a  brook. 

The  Frog  lived  there  on  a  flat 
stone.     Tier  son  lived  with  her. 

How  ugly  he  was !  He  looked 
as  old  as  his  mother. 
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"Croak!  croak!''  was  all  that  he 
could  say  whoii   ho  saw  Thunibling 
ill  hor  tiny  bed. 

Hush/'     said     the 


old  Frog.  ^'  You  will  wake  her  up, 
and    she  will  run  away.'' 

^'But,  mother,  what  shall  we  do 
with  her?" 

"Carry  her  out  in  the  brook  and 
put  her  on  a  water-lily  leaf.  She 
is  so  small  and  light  it  will  be  like 
an  island  to  her. 

"Then  she  can  not  get  away." 
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V 

middle  matter  awoke 

In  the  middle  of  the  brook  were 
many  water  liUes. 

Then-  leaves  floated  on  the  water. 

On  the  largest  leaf  the  Frog  laid 
the  walnut  shell.  Thumbling  was 
in  it  asleep. 

''  Croak  !  croak  !  "  said  the  J^oung 
Frog,  sitting  on  the  stone.  "JN'ow 
we  have  her.     Come,  mother ! '' 

In  the  morning  Thumbling  awoke 
and  began  to  cry. 

"Keep  still,"  said  the  old  Frog. 
"You  shall  have  a  better  house 
to-morrow.  For  then  you  must 
come  and  live  with  us." 
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This  made  the  chikl  cry  harder 
than  before.  She  did  not  want  to 
hve  with  the  ugly  Fi'ogs. 

There  were  many  fishes  in  the 
water.  They  looked  up  and  saw 
Thumbling.  They  heard  her  cry- 
ing. 

''What  is  the  matter,  little  girl?^' 
they  said. 

Thumbling  told  them. 

''  Go  and  live  with  the  Frogs  ?  " 
they  said.  "  K'Oj  that  must  neve]' 
be!'' 

VI 

sharp  teeth  stalk  wondered 

The  little  fishes  swam  around 
the  green  stalk  that  held  the  lily 
leaf. 
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They  bit  the  stalk  with  their 
sharp  teeth. 

Soon  they  bit  the  stalk  in  two.    j 

Then  the  lily  leaf  floated  away 
down  the  brook. 

It  carried  Thumbling  away  from 
the  ugly  Frogs. 

^^  Croak  !  croak  !  "  they  said.  But 
they  could  not  follow. 

Thumbling  sailed  many,  many 
miles. 

She  sailed  past  gardens  and  farms 
and  towns  and  green  woods. 

The  birds  that  sat  on  the  trees 
saw  her,  and  said,  "  What  a  pi'otty 
little  girl!'' 

And  they  wondered  where  she 
was  going. 
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Ui 


blia' 


claws 


*    VII 

l)i2;Q;est 


Ollffllt 


feelers 


Ey  and  by  a  l)ig  May  l>iig  came 
flying  through  the  air. 

He  saw  ThumbUng  on  the  hly  leaf. 

Down  he  flew. 

He       caua,'ht 
the  poor    child 
and  held  her  with 
his  long  claws. 


Then    he     flew 
witli    lier    into    a   tree. 

The    hly    leaf    floated 
on,  down  the  stream. 

As  for  poor  little  Thumbling,  how 
frio'htened  she   was ! 

But  the  ^la}^  Bug  did  not  care. 

THE    FAIRY    KtADER — 10 
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1 

He  put  her  on  the  biggest  green 
leaf  of  the  tree. 

He  gave  her  the  sweetest  part  of 
Bome  flowei's  to  eat. 

''She  does  not  kK)k  at  all  like  a 
May  bug/'  he  said.  "  And  yet,  how 
pretty  she  is  !  " 

Soon  many  other  May  bugs  came 
into  the  tree  to  look  at  her. 

''Why!"  said  one.  "She  has  no 
claws.'' 

"She  has  only  two  legs/'  said 
another.     "She  ought  to  have  six." 

"And  she  has  not  any  feelers," 
said  still  another. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  said  all  the  lady  May 
bugs.  "She  looks  just  like  a  girl. 
How  ugly  t " 
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Yet  Tliuiiibling  was  very  pretty. 
Even  tlie  Mav  Buir  tliat  had  car- 
ried  her  up  into  the  tree  saw  that. 

But  when  all  the  rest  said  that 
she  was  uo'ly  he  beran  to  think 
that  maybe  they  were  riglit. 

''I  don't  want  her/'  he  said. 
''She  niav  2:0  where  she  Hkes." 

1/         CD 

Then  he  flew  down  witli  her 
from  the  tree.  He  set  her  upon  a 
big  daisy  and  left  her  there. 

VITI 
became  sheltered  withered  dew 

Poor  Thumbling  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

She  sat  on  the  daisy  for  a  long 
time,  and  cried. 
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She  cried  because  she  was  so 
ugly  that  the  May  bugs  would  uot 
lot   her   live    with   them. 

And  yet  I  say 
Thuinbling  was 
very  prett)^. 
She  was  as 
pretty  as  the 
prettiest  flower 
you  ever  saw.  And  she  was  as 
good  as  the  day  is  long. 

All  through  the  summer  poor 
Thumbling  lived  cjuite  alone  in  the 
great  woods. 

She  made  herself  a  bed  out  of 
the  leaves  of  grass.  She  hung  it 
up  under  a  big  leaf  where  the  rain 
could  not  Avct  it. 
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She  ate  the  honey  from  the 
flowers. 

She  drank  tlio  dew  that  stood 
every  morning  on  the  leaves. 

And  so  tlie  snmmer  and  the 
pleasant  days  of  autnmn  passed. 

Then  came  winter,  the  long,  cold 
winter. 


rv 


The   birds   were    all    gone.  The 

trees  and  flowers  had  shed  their 
leaves. 

The  big  leaf  tliat  sheltered  little 

Thumbling  was  withered  and  dry. 

What  conhl  the  poor  eliild  do? 

She  was  hnngry  and  cold.  She 
had  no  home. 

^^  I  will  go  and  see  the  Field 
Mouse/'  she  said. 
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IX 
snug  cornfield  neat  beggar 

The  Field  Mouse  had  a  snug 
little  house  in  the  cornfield. 

She  had  a  room  full  of  corn.  She 
had  warm  beds,  and  a  neat  parlor, 
and  a  kitchen  with  many  good 
things  in  it. 

Poor  Thumbling  stood  at  the  door 
like  any  beggar. 
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The  good  Field  Mouse  saw  how 
cold  she  was. 

^'  You  dear  child/'  she  said,  "  come 
into  mj  warm  liouse.  You  shall 
eat  dinner  with  me." 

Thumbling  thanked  her. 

"  You  may  stay  with  me  all  win- 
ter, if  you  like,"  said  the  Mouse. 

"'  But  how  shall  I  pay  you  ? " 
asked  Thumbling. 

"  Oh,  you  may  keep  my  room 
neat  and  clean,"  said  the  Field 
Mouse ;  ^^  and  you  may  tell  me 
pretty  stories." 

So  Thumbling  stayed  in  the  Field 
Mouse's  house,  and  had  a  very 
good  time  of  it. 

The  winter  was  long  and  cold. 
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X 

pillow         numb         damp         sorry         dead 

One  day  Thumbling  found  a  pooi* 
bird  lying  under  the  snow  near  the 
Field  Mouse's  door.  His  wings  were 
folded.     His  eyes  were  closed. 

Thumbling  was  very  sorry.  She 
thought  he  was  dead.  She  thought 
of  the  little  birds  that  had  sung  to 
her  in  the  pleasant  summer  time. 

"  Poor  little  Swallow  ! ''  she  said. 
"  Your  bed  is  very  cold.  You  must 
not  lie  in  the  damp  snow." 

She  ran  and  brought  her  own 
soft  blankets  of  hay  and  wool. 

She  laid  them  over  the  bird.  She 
made  a  pillow  of  moss  for  his  head. 
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"  Good-by,  you  pi'eity  little  Swal- 
low/' si  10  said. 

Then  she  laid  her  warm  face 
against  the  bird's  head. 


And  what  do  you  think  happened? 

The  bird  moved. 

It  was  not  dead.  It  was  only 
numb  with  the  cold. 

How  glad  Thumbling  was! 

The  bird  was  much  larger  than 
Thumbling.  For  she  was  only  an 
inch  high. 
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XI 

warmer  acorn  fallen 

Thumbling  ran  and  brought  more 
hay  to  make  the  Swallow's  bed 
warmer. 

She  brought  a  leaf  and  laid  it 
on  his  head. 

Soon  the  Swallow  moved  again. 
He  held  up  his  head.  He  looked 
at  her. 

^'I  thank  you,  pretty  child,"  he 
said.     ''  I  am  now  quite  warm. 

^'  Soon  I  sliall  be  strong  again. 
Then  I  can  fly  out  into  the  bright 
sunshine." 

The  child  ran  and  brought  the 
Swallow  some  water  in  an  acorn  cup. 
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"You  must  stay  in  the  Field 
Mouse's  home/'  she  said.  '^  You 
can  not  live  out  of  dooi's.  The  air 
is  too  cokl.  The  tiees  are  full  of 
snow  and  ice.'' 

The  Swallow  thanked  her. 


Then  he  told  her  how  he  had 
hurt  one  of  his  wings  and  could 
not  fly  fast.  The  other  SAvallows 
had  left  him  behindj  and  he  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

''After  that  I  did  not  know 
anything/'  he  said. 
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"I  did  not  know  anything  till 
you  found  me  and  brought  me  to 
life." 

XII 

pushed         against  shone         crept 

All  that  winter  the  Swallow 
lived  in  the  Field  Mouse's  warm 
house. 

The  Field  Mouse  did  not  like 
birds,  and  she  would  say  nothing 
to  him. 

But  she  wished  to  please  Thumb- 
ling,  and  so  let  him  stay. 

At  last  spring  came. 

The  sun  was  bright.  The  air 
was  warm. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  the 
Swallow. 
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He  pushed  against  the  door.  The 
Avarm  sun  shone  down  upon  him. 

He  looked  out.  He  coukl  see 
the  green  lields  and  the  pleasant 
woods. 

"  How  beautiful  everything  is  !  " 
he  said. 

'^  Come,  and  fly  away  with  me. 
You  can  sit  on  my  back,  and  I 
will  carry  you  to  any  place  you 
wish  to  go.'' 

Thumbling  did  not  know  w^hat 
to  think. 

She  wanted  to  go  with  him ;  for 
she  did  not  like  to  live  in  the 
dark  ground  when   all   was  beauti- 


ful above. 

ho       . 


^^  But  the  s-ood  Field  Mouse  will 
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be  very  sad  if  I  go  and  leave  her," 
she  said. 

''Then,    shall    I    tell    you    good- 
by?"    said    the    Swallow;    and    the   j 
child  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

''  No,  no  ! ''  slie  answei'ed ;  "  I 
will  go  with  you.'^ 

Thumbling  sat  on  the  Swallow's 
back,  and  the  SwalloAV  flew  up  into 
the  air. 

Up,  up,  they  went  until  the 
woods  and  the  hills  and  the  great 
sea  were  far  below  them. 

It  was  cold,  aAvay  up  there ;  but 
Thumbling  did  not  mind  it. 

She  crept  under  the  bird's  soft 
feathers  and  only  looked  out  to 
see  the  beautiful  things  below. 
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I5y 


twice 


XIII 
castle         choose         chose 


lij  and  by  they  came  to  a 
AYai'Mi  country. 

There  the  sun  shone  very  bright, 
and  the  sky  seemed  twice  as  higli 
as  it  seems  here. 

There  AA^ere  flowers  everywhere ; 
and  beautiful  children  ran  about, 
phiying  with  tlu^  l)utterllies. 

But  the  Swallow  Hew  on. 
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More  and  more  beautiful  did 
everything  become. 

At  last  they  saw  a  wonderful 
white  castle  on  the  shore  of  a 
blue  lake. 

Over  the  doors  there  were  vines 
with  pretty  flowers  upon  them. 
At  the  top  were  the  nests  of 
many  swallows. 

'^That  is  my  house/'  said  the 
Swallow  that  was  carrying  Thumb- 
ling.  ^'But  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
house  for  you.'' 

^^ Where,  then,  shall  I  live?" 
asked  the  child. 

^^  Choose  one  of  the  flowers  which 
you  see  growing  down  there^"  said 
the  Swallow. 
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"I  will  put  you  into  it,  and  you 
shall  have  everything  jow  wish.'' 

So  Tliuiiibling'  cliose  a  great  white 
flower  that  grew  close  to  a  high 
w^all. 

The  Swallow  flew  doAvn,  and  set 
her  upon  oiu^  of  its  broad  leaves. 

And  what  do  you  think  happened 
then  ? 

XIV 
crown        sliouldei's        king        queen        Maia 

In  the  floAver  Thumbling  saw  a 
little  man. 

lie  was  as  white  as  snow.  He 
had  a  gold  crown  on  his  lumd.  He 
liad  bright  wings  on  his   shoulders. 

He  Avas  no  larger  than  Tliunibling. 

He  was  the  fairy  of  the  flower. 

TUE     FAIRY    REAUKK 11 
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''  Oh,  how  beautiful  he  is ! "   said 
Thumbling  to  the  Swallow. 

In  each  of  the  flowers  there  was 


a  little  man  oi'  a  little  woman.  But 
this  one  was  the  King  of  them  all. 

The  fairy  King  was  afraid  of  the 
Swallow,  the  bird  was  so  large, 
and  he  was  so  small. 

But  he  was   o:lad  to  see  Thumb- 
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ling.  She  was  the  prettiest  maiden 
he  had  ever  seen. 

So  lie  took  off  his  crown  and  put 
it  on  her  head. 

"You  shall  be  the  Queen  of  all 
the  flower  fairies/'  he  said. 

Then  he  asked  her  name. 

"My  name  is  Thumbhng,"  she 
said.  "They  called  me  that  be- 
cause T  am  so  very  Uttle." 

"That  is  an  ugly  name/'  said  the 
King.  "  You  shall  have  a  new  one. 
We  will  call  you  Maia." 

XV 

wedding  lady  lord  pair 

Soon  there  was  a  pretty  wedding. 
For  Maia  was  to  be   the  wife  of 
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the  fairy  King.  She  was  to  be  the 
Queen  of  the  Hower  fairies. 

How  happy  every  one  was ! 

Out  of  every  flower  came  a  lady 
or  a  lord,  so  pretty  that  to  see 
them  would  have  made  you  glad. 

Each  on^  brouglit  the  Queen  a 
present.  But  the  best  gift  of  all 
was  a  pair  of  beautiful  golden  wings. 

When  Maia  put  these  on,  she 
could  fly  from  flower  to  flower. 

Then    how  glad   every   one   was! 

The  Swallow  sat  in  his  nest  above 
the  flowers  and  sang  his  best  songs. 

^'  You  were  always  a  flower  fairy/' 
he  said.  ''  But  the  Farmer's  Wife 
did  not  know  it.  Live,  now,  with  your 
own  little  people,  and  be  happy." 
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unliappy  boin  feast  also 

carriaiies  rejoice  gifts  thirteen 

Oneo  thei-e  livcnl  a  Kin.i;'  and 
Queen   avIio   Avere    very   uiiliappy. 

They  had  fine  ek)tlies  and  beauti- 
ful pictures  and  heaps  of  gokl. 
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They  liad  horses  and  carriages 
and  servants.  They  had  a  fine  old 
castle  in  which  they  lived.  They 
had  almost  everything. 

Why  then  were  they  unhappy  ? 

They  were  unhappy  because  they 
had  no  child  of  their  own. 

But  at  last,  one  fine  summer 
moi'ningj  a   baby   girl   was   born. 

And  now  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  was  the  King,  and  the  hap- 
piest woman  was  the  Queen. 

The  child  was  so  beautiful  that 
everj^body  wondered. 

When  the  little  Princess  was 
eight  days  old  the  King  made  a 
great  feast  in  his  palace. 

And  he  asked  all  his  friends,  near 
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and  far,  to  como  to  the  feast  and 
be  glad  with  liini. 

He  sent  also  for  all  the  Wise 
Women  in  the  conntry  to  come  and 
rejoice  with  the  rest. 

Now,  there  were  thirteen  of  these 
Wise  Women.  They  were  said  to 
love  little  children;  and  they  some- 
times gave  them  beautifnl  presents. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  feast, 
all  who  had  been  invited  were  there. 

One  table  was  for  the  Wise 
Women.  l>ut  there  were  only 
twelve  goldcMi  plates,  and  only  twelve 
chairs  were  placed  at  the  table. 

One  Wise  Woman  w^as  left  out, 
because  there  w^as  no  room  for  her. 
How  do  you  think  she  liked  that  ?  . 
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II 


health  manners  wisdom  praised 


As  soon   as.  the   feast  was   over, 
the  little  Princess  was  brought  into     j 
the  room. 

Then  every  one  who  was  there 
praised  her  beauty;  and  every  one 
gave  her  a  gift 
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The  Wise  Women  gave  her  their 
irifts,  each  one  in  her  turn. 

''  I  give  her  beauty/'  said  the  first. 

"  I  give  her  a  kind  heart/'  said  the 
second. 

"  I  give  her  riches,"  said  the  third. 

"I  give  her  a  noble  mind,"  said 
the  fourth. 

"  I  give  her  health  and  strength," 
said  the  fifth. 

^^  I  give  her  gentle  manners,"  said 
the  sixth. 

^'  I  give  her  bright  eyes  to  see  all 
beautiful  things,"  said  the  seventh. 

"  I  give  her  a  sweet  voice,"  said 
the  eighth. 

^^  I  give  her  wisdom,"  said  the 
ninth. 
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^'I  give  her  many  friends/'  said 
the  tenth. 

^'  I  give  her  a  joyful  Kfe/'  said  the 
eleventh. 

But  before  the  twelfth  could 
speakj  the  Wise  AVoman  who  had 
been  left  out  came  up  and  pushed 
her  away. 

''Hear  me!''  she  said.  '^  I  have 
no  gift  for  this  child. 

^'But,  on  the  day  that  she  is  fif- 
teen years  old,  something  will  hap- 
pen to  her. 

''  She  shall  stick  her  hand  with  a 
spindle,  and  she  shall  die." 

Not  another  word  did  she  say. 
She  turned,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.     She  was  veiy  rude. 


All     who    *"  ^ 
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The  Kin  a"  was  much 
troiiblcHl. 

lu'iu'd  the  rude  old 
Woiiuin's     words 
Avere  troubled. 

For  tilings  were 
quite  sure  to  hap- 
pen    just      as 
she    said    they 
wouhl. 

At  last  the 
twelfth  Wise 
AVoman  spoke. 
''The  Princess  shall  stick  her  hand 
with  a  spindle,"  she  said;  "but  she 
shall  slec^p  and  not  die. 

"  My  gift  to  lier  is  long  life.     She 
shall  sleep  a  hundred  years." 
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The  King  was  still  troubled.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  any 
harm  should  come  to  his  child. 

So  he  sent  men  to  gather  up  and 
burn  all  the  spindles  thej^  could  find. 

^' There  is  not  another  spindle  in 
all  the  country/'  they  said  when 
they  came  back. 

Ill 

amuse  stairway  key  twirl 

narrow  mark  flax  point 

Days  and  years  passed  by. 

The  little  Princess  became  a 
beautiful  maiden,  wise,  loving,  and 
kind. 

She  had  all  the  gifts  that  the 
Wise  Women  had  given  her. 
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On  the  day  that  the  Princess 
was  fifteen  years  old  tlie  King  and 
Queen  went  out  for  a  long  drive. 

Tlie  Princess  was  left  at  home 
alone. 

She  tried  to  amnse  herself. 

She  w^ent  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, looking  first  at  this  thing  and 
then  at  that. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  narrow 
stairway. 

Up,  up,  she  climbed  till  she  came 
to  a  door  at  the  top. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  in  there/'  she 
said  to  herself 

The  key  Avas  in  the  door. 

She  turned  it,  and  the  door  flew 
open. 
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And   there    she    saw  a   httle    old 
woman  with  a  spindle  in  her  hand. 
The  woman  was  spinning  flax. 


u 


Good  day,  my  dear  lady,"  said 
the  Princess.  '^  What  are  you  do- 
ing here  ?  " 

"I    am    spinning/'   said   the   little 
woman. 
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"How  strange!"  said  the  Prin- 
cess.    ^' What  are  you  spinning?" 

"  Flax!  only  flax !  "  said  the  woman. 

"AVliat  thing  is  that  Avhich  turns 
around  so  fast  in  your  Angers?" 
asked  the  Princess. 

^'  It  is  only  a  spindle,"  answered 
the  woman. 

The  Princess  took  hold  of  the 
spindle.  She  tried  to  twirl  it  be- 
tween her  fingers. 

All  at  once  the  sharp  point  of 
the  spindle  fell  against  her  hand. 

It  made  a  long  red  mark. 

The  Princess  cried  out,  ''  Oh !  " 

Then  she  fell  back  upon  a  bed 
that  stood  near  by. 

She  was  fast  asleep. 
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IV 

hall  stable  dougli  watch 

brave         doves  snore  stirred 

The  King  and  Queen  had  just 
come  home.  They  fell  asleep  in 
the  hall. 

The  fair  ladies  and  brave  men 
who  were  with  them  also  fell 
asleejD. 

The  horses  in  the  stable  and  the 
white  doves  on  the  roof  shut  theii* 
eyes  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  flies  on  the  wall,  and  even 
the  blazing  fire  in  the  big  fireplace, 
stopped  just  as  they  were  and  did 
not  move  again. 

The    cook    in    the    kitchen    stood 
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still,  with  her  hands  in  the  dough, 
and  began  to  snore. 

The  watch  dog  at  the  door  fell 
asleep  while  bai'king. 

The  kitchen  eat  fell  asleep  just 
as  she  was  jumping  for  a  mouse. 

Even  the  wind  stopped  blowing. 

Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the  trees. 

Everything  was  sound  asleep. 


V 

hedge 

liidden 

flag 

remembered 

tower 

thick 

What  a  sleepy  time  it  was  in  the 
castle  of  the  good  King ! 

A  thick  hedge  of  briars  began  to 
grow  all  ai-ound  the  castle  grounds. 

The  briars  grew  very  fast. 
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They  grew  higher  and  higher, 
and  soon  notliing  could  be  seen  of 
the  castle. 

All  was  hidden   but   the  flag  on 
,the  high  tower. 

And    many,    many    years 
went  by. 

And   still   the   Prin- 
cess slept,  and  all  that 
were   in  the    castle 
slept. 

People  who 
saw  the  flag, 
high  above 
the  great  wall 
of  thorns,  wondered  why  it  was 
there. 

Then  some  one  said,  ^' There  is  a 


I 


i 
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fine  old  eastlc  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie    briars/' 

And  another  said:  ^^Tliere  is  a 
beautiful  Princess  in  the  castle. 
Her  name  is  Briar  Kose,  and  she 
is  fast  asleep/' 

And  still  another  said,  "Every 
one  in  the  castle  is  fast  asleep." 

Brave  young  men  trom  every 
land  came  to  look  at  the  wonderful 
wall  of  briars. 

Every  one  said:  "I  will  break 
tlu'ough  the  briai's.  I  will  awaken 
the  people  in  the  castle.  I  will 
save  the  beautiful  Briar  Rose." 

Some  tried  to  cut  the  briai's  down. 
But  as  fast  as  one  stalk  was  cut, 
two  other  stalks  grew  in  its  place. 
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Othei's  tried  to 
push  their  way 
through.  But  the 
sharp  thorns  held 
them  back. 

At  last  all  went 
home  again.      And  the  briars  grew 
liigher  and  thicker  every  day. 

Years  went  b}^,  and  only  the 
oldest  man  in  the  country  remem- 
bered the  story  of  the  sleeping 
castle. 

Then  one  day  a  handsome  young 
Prince  from  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  came  that  way. 


i 
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It  was  just  one  liundred  years 
since  Briar  Rose  had  fallen  asleep. 

VI 

The  Prince  heard  the  old  man 
tell  the  story  of  the  sleeping  castle. 

^'  1  will  save  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess/' he  said.  ^'  I  will  break  through 
the  briars.'' 

^'  Do  not  try  to  do  such  a  thing/' 
said  the  old  man.  ''Many  a  brave 
young  man  has  lost  an  eye^  or  an 
arm,  or  a  leg  in  that  wall  of 
thorns." 

"But  I  am  not  afraid/'  said  the 
noble  Prince. 

Up  the  hill  he  rode,  singing  as 
he  went. 
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The  briars  were  so  high  he  could 
not  see  the  flag  on  the  tower. 

But  as  he  came  near  them  they 
opened  to  the  right  and  tlie  left 
and   made    a  way  for   him   to   pass 

through. 

Then,  as  he 

looked,       the 

thorns         all 

i  ^*v>      turned  to  fine 

r£J'     lar^re  roses. 


He  I'ode  through 

'^    the  open  gates  of 

the   castle   and  saw 


'f^i^ 


the  doves  fast  asleep  on  the  roof. 

He  rode  into  the  stable  yard 
and  saw  the  horses  and  the  dogs 
lying  fast  asleep. 
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He  got  down  and  Avent  into  the 
kitdicn.  There  were  the  flies 
asleep  on  the  walls. 

The  cook  slept  with  her  hands 
in  tlie  dough.  The  house  cat  slept, 
witli  a  sleeping  mouse  before  her. 

The  Prince  Avent  into  the  hall. 
There  the  King  and  Queen  sat 
sleeping  in  their  chairs. 

In  every  room  he  found  something 
or  somebody  fast  asleep. 

VII 

wagged         soundly         buzz  sprang 

At  last  tlie  Prince  came  to  the 
narrow  stairway. 

He  went  up,  up,  to  the  door  at 
the  top.     The  key  was  in  the  door. 
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He  turned  the  key. 

He  pushed  the  door  open. 

He  went  into  the  httle  room. 


There  lay  Briar  Rose,  fast  asleep, 
on  the  bed  where  she  had  fallen. 

She  had  not  moved  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  She  had  not  grown  a 
day  older. 

Briar  Rose  was  so  beautiful  that 
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the  Prince  could  not  turn  his  eyes 
away  from  her. 

He  stood  still  for  a  long  time 
and  looked  at  her.  Then  he  bent 
over  and  kissed  her. 

As  he  did  so,  she  opened  her 
eyes.     She  awoke  and  smiled. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole 
castle  aw^oke. 

The  King  and  the  Queen,  the 
fair  ladies  and  the  brave  men, 
looked  at  one  another  and  smiled. 

"  I  do  believe  I  have  been 
asleep,"  said  the  King  as  he  rubbed 
his  eyes. 

"  I  never  had  a  pleasanter  drive 
in  my  life,'^  said  the  Queen. 

She  was   only  saying   that  which 
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she  had  begun  to  say  a  hundred 
years  before. 

The  flies  on  tlie  wall  began  to 
buzz.  The  Are  in  the  big  fire- 
place began  to  burn. 

The  cook  began  to  make  the 
cakes.  The  cat  sprang  after  the 
mouse  and  missed  it. 

The  horses  in  the  stable  got  up 
and  shook  themselves. 

The  dogs  wagged  their  tails,  and 
went  on  with  the  barking  they  had 
begun  a  hundred  years  before. 

The  whole  castle  was  wide  awake, 
and  everything  was  moving  once 
more. 

^^What  a  pleasant  time  we  have 
had,"  said  every  one.     ^'And  yet  it 
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seems  as  though  we  had  been  asleep 
and  dreammg.'' 

The  Prince  and  little  Briar  Rose 
came  down  the  stairs. 


The  sun  was  shining.  The  birds 
were  singing.  The  sunmier  wind 
was  blowing  gently  among  the  trees. 

"  Good    morning,    dear    mother," 
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said  Briar  Rose  to  the  Queen;  and 
she  kissed  her  father,  the  King. 

^^I  slept  so  soundly  that  I  did 
not  even  dream/'  she  said. 

^'  But  who  is  this  handsome  young 
Prince?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Yes,  who  is  he?"  asked  the 
King. 

^^I  think  it  was  he  that  w^aked 
me  up,"  said  Briar  Rose;  ''and  I 
thank  him." 

"Yes,  we  all  thank  him,"  said 
the  King  and  Queen  together. 


Uiiis  :  '   -  '  JON 
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AN  AFTER  WORD 

For  the   Teacher 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  of  the  kind  commonly 
called  fairy  tales.  The  most  of  such  tales  are  very  old, 
and  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  they  were  first 
told.  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  mothers  repeated  them 
to  their  children,  and  people  talked  about  them  and 
learned  them  by  heart.  Each  narrator  used  his  own 
words  in  the  telling,  and  made  such  changes  and  embel- 
lishments as  his  fancy  suggested,  care  always  being  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  main  thought  or  outcome  of  the  tale. 
At  length  two  brothers,  Jacob  and  William  Grimm,  col- 
lected  as  many  of  such  stories  as  they  could,  wrote  them 
in  German,  and  had  them  published  in  a  book.  A 
Danish  author  whose  name  was  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen wrote  many  others,  some  of  them  new,  and  some  the 
old,  old  fairy  tales  dressed  in  garbs  of  his  own  delight- 
ful fashioning.  The  stories  of  both  Andersen  and  the 
Grimms  were  translated  into  English  and  have  given 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  people,  both  young  and  old,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England.  But  these  translations, 
when  given  literally,  are  hard  reading  for  most  children 
—  much  too  hard  for  beginners.  And  then,  not  all  of 
them  are  suitable  for  use  in  well-conducted  American 
schools ;  some  fairy  tales  have  outlived  the  times  and 
the  conditions  for  which  they  were  written,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  reading  them. 
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There  are  certain  stories,  however,  that  teach  valu- 
able lessons  of  contentment,  obedience,  patience,  gentle- 
ness, respect  for  authority,  and  kindness  to  all  living 
things.  These  should  be  known  and  read  by  all  chil- 
dren, for  there  is  no  pleasanter  method  of  learning  great 
truths.  Most  of  the  tales  in  this  volume  are  of  this  class. 
Each  one  teaches  its  lesson,  although  in  some  the  moral 
is  less  obvious  than  in  others.  Five  are  written  anew  from 
Andersen's  collection,  five  from  that  of  the  Grimms, 
There  are  changes  in  the  language  and  in  the  thought, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  read  them  ;  but  the 
main  thread  of  the  narrative  is  left  unaltered. 

The  forms  of  expression  are  such  as  are  easily  under- 
stood by  the  youngest  pupils.  The  words,  too,  are  easy 
—  most  of  them  being  the  same  as  those  used  in  Bald- 
wirCs  First  Reader.  Such  as  are  new  or  are  likely  to  prove 
difficult  are  put  in  lists  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters  or 
sections  where  they  occur. 

Children  who  have  completed  half  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  first-year  grade,  and  who  have  learned  to  read 
with  some  fluency  in  any  standard  First  Reader,  will 
read  these  stories  without  difficulty.  The  book  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  both  as  a  supplement  to  the  First 
Reader  and  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  Second 
Reader, 
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